





@ Long faithful service under vibration 
and corrosion has kept wrought iron 
“in the mode” when it comes to select- 
ing material for the latest streamlined 
equipment. 

Although an old railroad standby, 
Byers Wrought Iron is today’s choice 
for modern rolling stock. Illustrated is 
one of the ten locomotives and tenders 
recently built by The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. Byers 


Wrought Iron Plates were used for 

















coal space lining (see small illustration) 
in the tenders, and for air, water and 
steam lines on both locomotives and 


tenders. 


. In planning new equipment or re- 


pair, give especial consideration to 
wrought iron for coal and smoke han- 
dling and cross-over air brake piping. 


Ample evidence to justify the use of 





‘wrought iron is readily available. Get 


in touch with our nearest Division 
Office or write our Engineering Ser- 
vice Department in Pittsburgh. 

A. M. Byers Company. Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 


Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Fran- 


cisco. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON PRODUCTS 


PIPE - WELDING FITTINGS - 
PLATES - SHEETS - 


RIVETS 


CULVERTS - FORGING BILLETS - 


SPECIAL BENDING PIPE - 0O.D. TUBES 


STRUCTURALS - BAR IRON 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for resistance to corrosion and fatigue and 
Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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OXxWELD 
of crossing 


NDER Oxweld procedures, crossings 

which have worn down under traffic 
are restored to original surface before serious 
batter has occurred. This repair is accom- 
plished by building up the worn surfaces 
by oxy-acetylene welding. The operation is 
performed in track at low cost and with- 
out interference to traffic. 

Oxweld procedures for all track work are 
derived from many years’ experience on the 
major railroads. These procedures are so 
planned, organized and supervised as to as- 


sure smooth, long-wearing crossings, rail 





reduces cost 
Maintenance 


joints, frogs and switch points at minimum 
cost. Railroads realize many savings by 
contracting for Oxweld Railroad Service. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

Chicago: 

Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 


New York: 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
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High Speed Streamliner 


... or Slow Freight 


... the Flashing Light Warning 
Time is the Same! Whether the speed 


of trains is ten or one hundred and ten miles 


per hour, the warning time to highway traffic is 
the same, if the crossing is equipped with the 
“Union” Speed Time Control System. This 
system measures the speed of trains before they 
pass the point which would permit the minimum 


warning time at maximum speed. For use on 


eR Qe Union Switch & Signal Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
a A oe 8 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


single or multiple track lines and on any type 
of automatic crossing protective device, the sys- 
tem lends itself to additional features for taking 
care of station stops or switching within the con- 
trol sections. Delays to highway traffic caused by 


the approach of slow speed trains are eliminated. 


Our nearest office has the details of this modern 


improvement in highway crossing protection. 





ST. LOUIS 
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The Week at a Glance 


COOL HOTEL: One of the hottest 
spots in the United States—Needles, Calif. 
—has a cool hotel and Fred Harvey res- 
taurant as the result of the installation of 
air-cooling by the Santa Fe. Ice is the 
refrigerant—the plant established at this 
point for icing refrigerator cars being 
able, without enlargement, to meet the 
added load (90 tons daily maximum). 
The installation is described in an illus- 
trated article herein. 

& 
Cc. L. BARDO: The trustee of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston and former 
general manager of the New Haven died 
on August 2. Mr. Bardo was widely 
known outside the railroad field as well 
as in it because of his prominence as 
president of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company and his term as the head of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The trusteeship of the Westchester line 
has been ended and equity receivers have 
been appointed. ' 


RAPS C. & O.: Senator Wheeler, with- 
out stirring from his seat on the lid of 
the cage where he has the Pettengill bill 
a prisoner, having won his fight to pre- 
vent another man—the President—from 
getting too much power, this week opened 
up on the Chesapeake & Ohio in his role 
of Grand Inquisitor of Railways. He 
questioned the legality of the road’s re- 
cent issuance of preferred stock as a divi- 
dend. 

a 
TAXES ON PENSIONS: The taxes 
which railroad employees have deducted 
from their pay checks in order to cover 
pension payments later on cannot be de- 
ducted from their income, when they 
make out their income tax statements— 
according to a ruling handed down by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue last week. 

* 
CARLOADINGS: Loadings for the 
July 24 week totaled 771 thousand cars— 
up 5% per cent over last year. All clas- 
sifications except coal, grain and livestock 
had greater loadings than in the compar- 
able 1936 week. 

7 
FORWARDERS: The I.C.C. attorneys 
who conducted the investigation into the 
operations of the freight forwarders and 
their relations with the railroads have 
urged that the Commission attempt to 
regulate them under existing laws—to be 
supplemented by further legislation if 
necessary. Many features of the traffic 
as it is conducted are believed by the com- 
Mission lawyers to be in violation of the 
law, and two of the three largest for- 
Warders are found to be essentially rail- 
Toad owned and operated. 

& 
TRAIN LIMIT BILL: The inconsist- 
ncy cf the Senators who opposed the 
Court packing scheme and then turned 


right around and led the fight for the 
train limit bill is spotlighted in the ieading 
editorial herein—which concludes that this 
bill, if enacted, will (1) increase accidents, 
(2) largely increase operating expenses, 
(3) necessitate higher rates or poorer 
service, (4) force the railroads to fire 
men they do need in order to hire men 
they don’t need, (5) aggravate shortages 
of transportation to the harm of the ship- 
ping public. 

.e 
SOUTHERN STOCK: The Southern 
Railway has circularized its stockholders 
on a plan to increase the outstanding 
shares of its common stock from 1,298,200 
to 2,900,000, the new issue to be of no 
par value. Present holders of $100-par 
common would receive the new stock on 
a share-for-share basis and the balance 
would be held in reserve for future sale 
in meeting maturing obligations and thus 
reducing the road’s loan capital. 

e 
ROGERS ON I.C.C.: John L. Rogers, 
former railroad boilermaker, has _ been 
nominated by President Roosevelt for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
succeed Commissioner Tate. Largely by 
night school study Mr. Rogers won aca- 
demic degrees in mechanical engineering 
and the law. He has been in I.C.C. serv- 
ice for 20 years, his most recent post be- 
ing that of director of the Motor Car- 
riers Bureau. 

® 
1.C.C. AND INCOME BONDS: In a 
proposed nlan for the reorganization of 
the Western Pacific, the Bureau of Fi- 
nance of the commission has provided for 
the issuance of income bonds—which, be- 
cause of its previous statements regard- 
ing this class of securities, were gener- 
ally assumed to be anathema to the Bu- 
reau. 

2s 
HOME TOWN PARTY: The Better 
Service Club of the Norfolk & Western 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, one day last week 
played host to business men of that mu- 
nicipality in an inspection tour of the 
road’s extensive terminal and shops at 
that point. Each guest was given an at- 
tractively printed folder, with a photo- 
graph of the road’s newest locomotive, 
giving a thumb-nail sketch of the history 
of the N. & W. with relation to Ports- 
mouth and its present contribution to local 
welfare in taxes, payroll and to the up- 
building of the community generally. The 
party was taken to the shops in a special, 
air-conditioned train. 


s 

MODERN DINER: As a further ex- 
ample of what may be done with a stand- 
ard dining car by way of decoration to 
give it all the amenities within which 
might be found in a new car, the work 
that the Nickel Plate has done along these 
lines with an existing car is described 
herein. 
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WESTERN FARES: The Western 
lines will boost their round-trip fares (for 
tickets good in Pullmans) from 2 cents 
to 2% cents a mile on October 16, the 
round-trip coach rate to remain unchanged 
at 18 cents. The change has aroused 
some discussion of the possibility that the 
Eastern lines might also try for a fare 
rise, but, even with the boost in round- 
trip first class tickets in the West, rates 
for this class of travel will still be 25 
per cent lower than in the East; and 
coach round-trip tickets will continue at 
10 per cent under the Eastern level. A 
table in the news pages herein compares 
the various fares being charged for the 
several classes of travel in Eastern, West- 
ern and Southeastern territories. 

e 
LIGHTWEIGHT CARS: The Dela- 
ware & Hudson is building all-welded cars 
—hopper and box—which are described in 
an illustrated article herein. The reduc- 
tion in tare weight has raised the capacity 
of 40-ton cars to 50 tons. 

é 
EARNINGS: In the first six months of 
the current year the Class I roads earned 
297 millions of net railway operating in- 
come—25 per cent up over the first half 
of last year. Gross revenues for the first 
six months were 2087 millions (up 11% 
per cent) and operating expenses were 
1559 millions (increase about 10 per 
cent). Net income (after deduction of 
fixed charges) for the first five months of 
the year was almost 17 millions, as com- 
pared with a deficit of 32 millions in the 
first five months last year. 

& 

WAGE AGREEMENT: The railroads 
and the non-operating unions have agreed 
on a wage advance of 5 cents per hour 
for the members of these unions, it was 
announced by the National Mediation 
Board on Wednesday evening. The or- 
ganizations had asked for 20 cents an 
hour and had taken a strike vote to sup- 
port the demand. Other objectives of 
the unions—among which is included a 
guarantee of employment—are to be the 
subject of further negotiations, beginning 
September 1. Meantime the operating 
unions in Cleveland have announced that 
their members have voted affirmatively on 
a strike to back up their demand for a 
20 per cent wage increase. 

& 

REDUCE DEBT: With a foreword 
by Henry Bruere, spokesman for large in- 
stitutional investors, The Savings Bank 
Trust Company has issued a report, sum- 
marized herein, in which it is contended 
that the railroads should have heretofore 
reduced their ratio of bonded capital to 
total and that they should make definite 
policies in this direction for the future. 
It is suggested, as one means of enforcing 
such a policy, that institutional investors 
require it by joint action among them- 
selves as a prerequisite to further loans. 
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WHEN THE DRAFT GEAR STOPS 


THE DREADNAUGHT END STARTS 


YIELDING UNDER EXTREME IMPACTS ONE FOOT 
AS A CUSHION AGAINST THE SLIDING LOAD 
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The Senate Passes 


The Train Limit Bill 


The passage by the Senate at this particular time 
of the bill to limit the length of freight trains operating 
in interstate commerce to 70 cars affords only too 
striking an illustration of the fact that the failure of 
the proposed legislation to “pack” the Supreme Court 
cannot be safely taken as evidence that there has been 
any abatement of the mania in Washington for pass- 
ing economic legislation of a tendency destructive of 
the national welfare. 

As has been frequently shown in these columns, 
what is called “labor” constitutes only about 40 per 
cent of this country’s working population. But “labor” 
has succeeded in convincing a large part of our public 
men that it is politically omnipotent. Therefore, they 
support, or at least avoid openly opposing, almost any 
legislation for which “labor” asks, or for which the 
supposed spokesman of even any small pressure group 
of “labor” asks. The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce reported the 70-car bill without having any 
hearings on it during the present session of Congress. 
The Senate passed it without a record vote; and it had 
among its strongest supporters some of the senators 
who had been among the most vehement opponents of 
the court “packing” bill. 

President Roosevelt’s purpose in advocating reform 
of the Supreme Court was to make as sure as prac- 
ticable that it would hold constitutional any economic 
measures favored by him and passed by Congress. 
There never was a bill more indefensible on economic 
and other grounds than this train limit bill. Perhaps 
some senators opposed the court “packing” because 
they desired to be able, for their own political reasons, 
to vote for economically indefensible legislation while 
hoping that the court would invalidate it. 

Senator McCarran of Nevada, the principal spokes- 
man for this bill says, “The bill seeks to protect life 
and limb and has no other motive.” The Railway Age 
began energetically publicizing the “Safety First” 
movement on the railways 27 years ago this summer 
ani believes it can reasonably claim credit for having 
made a substantial contribution to the great increase 
that has since occurred in the safety of travel and 
employment by railroad. With that background of 
observation and experience, this paper has no hesita- 
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tion in declaring that any man who claims that limiting 
the length of freight trains as proposed by this legis- 
lation will increase safety of railway operation is either 
dishonest or too ignorant to have any opinion on the 
subject. 


Train Lengths and Accidents 


There is, however, a relationship between accidents 
and the length of trains. All the facts bearing upon the 
subject indicate that, other things being equal, the 
reduction in the number of trains caused by increase 
in their average length reduces the total number of 
fatalities and injuries, while increase in the number 
of trains due to reduction of their average length will 
increase the number of accidents. Between 1920 and 
1930, the year in which freight trains attained their 
maximum average length, the average number of 
freight cars per train increased from 36.6 to 48.9, or 
33.6 per cent. On the theory that increasing the 
length of trains increases the hazards of operation, 
there should have been during this decade a large in- 
crease in accidents. The total number of railway em- 
ployees killed in 1920, however, was 2,578 and in 
1930 was only 977, a decline of 62 per cent. It may 
be replied that the number of railway employees de- 
clined during this decade. That is true. How much, 
then, did accidents increase or decrease in proportion 
to the number of employees? Between 1920 and 1930 
the number of persons employed by the railways for 
each employee killed increased from 839 to 1,562 or 
86 per cent. The number of trainmen employed for 
each trainman killed increased from 288 to 645, or 124 
per cent. Stating the facts in another way, during this 
decade the total number of employees killed in pro- 
portion to the total number employed declined 46 
per cent, and the number of trainmen killed in pro- 
portion to the number employed declined 55 per cent. 
In the same decade the number of passengers killed de- 
clined from one in each 5,673,000 carried to one in 
each 11,700,000 carried. 

The foregoing statistics can point to only one rational 
conclusion, and this conclusion was reached a 
special three-judge federal court in a case involving a 


by 
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statute passed by the legislature of Nevada, Senator 
McCarran’s own state, which limited trains, as does this 
proposed federal statute, to 70 cars. “A careful review 
of all the evidence,” said the court, “warrants the con- 
clusion that from the standpoint of safety to the pub- 
lic, to travelers on railroads and to railroad employees, 
the Nevada train limit law bears no -reasonable rela- 
tion to safety, but if enforced would impair and lessen 
the safety of plaintiff's present method of freight train 
operation in Nevada.” 


Increased Expense—Who Will Pay It? 


What other effects besides impairing safety would 
the proposed !egislation have? It is estimated that it 
would increase the annual operating expenses of the 
railways by 150 million to 200 million dollars a year. 
This increased expense would be passed along to the 
shipping and traveling public in the form either of 
higher rates or poorer transportation service. As was 
said by Senator Bailey of North Carolina last week, 
“The thought that we can put an annual expense of 
$150,000,000 on the railroads and that it will be paid 
by the railroads is an absurdity—the railroads have 
not the money.” If the increased expense caused rates 
to be made higher than they otherwise would be, it 
would be borne by the traveling and shipping public 
that paid the rates. If it were not offset by higher rates it 
would necessitate retrenchment in railway expenditures 
for maintenance, with the result that the public would 
get less safe and otherwise poorer service. If retrench- 
ments in maintenance were made to offset the in- 
creased cost of train operation, then fewer men would 
be employed in maintenance because Congress had made 
it necessary for the railroads to employ more men in 
train service. 


Effect on Adequacy of Transportation 


Another tendency that the proposed train limit legis- 
lation would have would be to create a shortage of 
transportation. If traffic increases during the rest of 
the year as much in proportion as it has thus far, it 
will require the most efficient practicable use of all 
the locomotives and cars that the railways will have to 
enable them to handle all the freight traffic offered to 
them this fall. As the Railway Age pointed out in an 
editorial published last May, “Whether adequate and 
satisfactory service can be rendered depends as much 
upon the available supply of locomotives as of freight 
cars * * * The figures indicate that the railways will 
have approximately 20 per cent fewer locomotives in 
the fall of 1937 than in the fall of 1930, and fewer even 
than in the fall of 1936, with which to handle a volume 
of freight traffic approximately as large as in 1930 
and 15 per cent larger than in 1936. Obviously, there- 
fore, any action which reduced the amount of traffic 
that could be handled with each locomotive, and es- 
pecially with each of the larger and more powerful and 
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efficient locomotives, would increase the danger that 
the railroads would not be able to handle satisfactorily 
the total available traffic. Now, obviously, legislation 
limiting the number of freight cars in a train to 70 
would curtail the number of cars in every train that 
would otherwise have more than 70. . . . Thus legis- 
lation limiting freight trains to 70 cars probably would 
create artificially a greater demand for locomotives than 
could be supplied, and thereby hinder the prompt and 
efficient movement of freight cars and freight traffic, 
and increase the shortage of transportation with which 
the country is threatened anyway.” 


Effect on Needed Railway Buying 


In order adequately to appraise this proposed train 
limit legislation, the demands that the railway labor 
unions are making for large advances in wages, and 
other policies of increasing railway operating expenses 
that are being advocated, it is necessary to take a still 
longer look ahead to the probable effects upon trans- 
portation. If and when there is full recovery of busi- 
ness, the railways will need much larger numbers of 
serviceable locomotives and cars than they have now. 
Their buying of equipment and materials, and in fact 
their ability to buy them, are determined by the amount 
of net operating income that they earn. In the first 
seven months of 1937 they ordered 231 locomotives as 
compared with 131 in the like part of 1936 and 46,120 
freight cars as compared with 31,029. (It may also 
be added parenthetically that in the first seven months 
of this year they ordered 470 passenger cars as com- 
pared with 181 in the latter part of last year.) Un- 
fortunately, however, the new locomotives and cars 
acquired do not constitute net additions to the amount 
of equipment available because so much deterioration of 
equipment occurred during the depression that the rail- 
ways are still retiring more locomotives and cars than 
they are putting into service. Whatever hinders in- 
crease in the net operating income will at least cor- 
respondingly hinder increase in their purchases of 
equipment and materials. The inevitable effect, if 
traffic continues to increase, will be increasingly severe 
shortages of transportation. In other words, any legis- 
lation or other action tending to increase operating ex- 
penses will also tend to reduce railway buying and to 
cause and intensify shortages of transportation. 

The proposed train limit legislation would have 
most or all of the following effects: (1) Increase rail- 
way accidents; (2) largely increase railway operating 
expenses; (3) necessitate higher rates or poorer serv- 
ice; (4) deprive of employment men that the railways 
need by forcing them to employ men that they do not 
need; (5) aggravate shortages of transportation from 
which the shipping public may suffer, anyway. Never 
has Congress considered any piece of legislation affect- 
ing the railways or any other industry which was more 
totally devoid of merit or against which there could be 
arrayed, from the standpoint of public welfare, more 
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unanswerable and conclusive data and arguments. And 
yet many of the senators who supported this legislation 
are called “statesmen” because they opposed “packing” 
the Supreme Court in behalf of the validation of eco- 
nomically unsound legislation ! 


July Orders Quiet But | 
Top the Previous Month 


Domestic equipment orders recorded in July issues 
of Railway Age comprise 3 locomotives, 1,030 freight 
cars and 14 passenger cars, which, on comparison, 
measure a sharp drop from July, 1936, orders for 9 
locomotives, 4,469 freight cars, and 34 passenger-train 
cars. While such figures indicate continuance of the 
Jull in equipment activity which became so evident in 
June, nevertheless, July purchases of both freight and 
passenger-train cars show a considerable increase over 
the preceding month. It is to be remembered also that 
1937 thus far exceeds the entire 12-month figures of 
each of the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive, in all classes 
of rolling stock, and 1936 as well in the case of passen- 
ger-train cars. The export market was entirely in- 
active during July, constituting a complete break in 
what might be considered a satisfactory trend in 
foreign buying during the first six months of the year. 
No rail was ordered in July, the total for the year re- 
maining 65,017 tons. 

The 3 locomotives ordered in July,—one “4-8-4” 
built in company shops and two switchers ordered 
from a commercial builder—carry the total for 1937 
to 231. Unlike car orders, which rose in July, motive 
power purchases for the month constitute a distinct 
drop from the 22 recorded for June. The 7-month 
total, however, exceeds the 131 units bought during 
the corresponding period of 1936 by exactly 100. 
Canadian engine builders, too, saw an especially in- 
active month, receiving but one order. 
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Of the month’s 1,030 freight car requisitions, the 
lion’s share went to railroad shops, which took 1,000. 
The month’s total is very close to double the 528 cars 
ordered in June but, as obtains in all three categories 
of equipment, is far short of July, 1936, its 1,030 cars 
being less than one-fourth the 4,469 ordered during 
the latter month. The 46,120 freight cars which make 
up the seven-month total for 1937, however, as has 
been pointed out, exceed the 12-month totals for the 
years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. Indeed they lack only 
240 of equaling the 46,360 cars purchased during the 
whole of 1930. The Canadian freight car trade re- 
corded the purchase of 30 units during the month, 
which carries the 1937 total thus far to 7,388. 

Orders in July for 14 passenger-train cars carry the 
1937 record to 470 cars. Coaches did not appear at all 
on the month’s buying list, which included 2 tavern 
cars, 2 “coffee shop” units, 6 dining cars and 4 bag- 
gage-mail combinations. July’s group betters the 
previous month’s total by 4 cars and is almost twice the 
volume of orders placed in May, but falls considerably 
below the 34 cars ordered in July of 1936. The seven- 
month total in the passenger equipment field, however, 
exceeds the 181 cars ordered during the corresponding 
period of 1936 by over 150 per cent and outstrips the 
307 total for the whole of that year by 163 cars. Do- 
minion car builders received no passenger equipment 
orders during the month. . 

In addition to the orders quoted above there were 
inquiries outstanding for or contemplated purchases 
at the end of the month of 4 steam and 20 Diesel loco- 
motives, and 750 freight and 9 passenger-train cars. 

The slump which is evident in the July equipment 
picture is quite probably seasonal in character, with 
additional restraint placed on buying by the uncertainty 
in legislation and labor demands affecting the carriers’ 
revenues. But the fact that in all except locomotive 
orders the month shows improvement over June ac- 
tivity might lead one to expect that 1937’s second half 
year will attain the healthy tenor of its first. 





In 1908 the average employee of one of the largest tire 
producers was receiving 40 cents an hour. He could buy 
a tire for a small motor car for $35. At that time this 
tire would run an average of 2,000 miles in its life time 
at an average cost of 1.75 cents a mile. A little calcula- 
tion indicates that an hour’s labor would pay for only 
23 miles of use of that tire. Thus to run the car with 
four tires a distance of 23 miles and merely pay for the 
wear and tear on the tires the worker had to work for 
four hours. Obviously few workers owned cars. In 
1936 the average wage of all employees of this plant was 
88 cents an hour. Had this been the only gain which 
took place in the interval, the laborer would still have 
had to work one hour to secure 50 miles of use from a 
tire, or one hour’s work would have yielded enough in- 
come to pay for the wear and tear on the four tires over 
a 12.5-mile stretch. Car driving would still be a pastime 
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How a Country Gets Rich 






for a few rich people only. However, several other things 
happened. Instead of the tire costing $35 as it did in 1908, 
it cost about $8 in 1936. Instead of running only 2,000 
miles it would run on the average about 20,000 miles. A 
calculation will indicate that in 1936 an hour’s work would 
pay for not 23 miles of use but 2,200 miles, a 95-fold 
improvement. 

Thus under the stress of competition the price was 
greatly reduced and the life of the tire increased by 900%. 
The real gain to labor (and all tire consumers) catne not 
through wage increases primarily, but through a lower- 
ing of prices and an improvement in the product. Simi- 
larly, the gains have been broadly shared in the case of 


the motor car itself, electrical appliances, light bulbs, and 
a host of other things. The rise in the standard of living 
comes not primarily in forcing upward money incomes, 


but in raising real incomes. 

















The Hotel, Restaurant and Station 
Building at Needles 


Santa F’e Air Conditions Hotel 
at Needles, Cal. 


Adapts ice refrigeration in an ingenious manner and 
effects economy by precooling with well 
water for locomotive supply 


ing at Needles, Cal., the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe has assured comfort for the patrons of the 
hostelry operated by Fred Harvey at one of the hottest 
places in the United States. The system adopted is of 
particular interest because it represents an example of the 
adaptation of facilities already in existence to a new serv- 
ice. The refrigerant used is ice water obtained by melt- 
ing ice from the railroad’s plant for the re-icing of re- 
frigerator cars at that point, which possesses sufficient 
reserve capacity to handle the additional load. 

The building is a two-story structure 500 ft. long by 
an average of 40 ft. wide, and is occupied on the lower 
floor by railway passenger station facilities, in addition 
to the hotel lobby, dining room, lunch room and kitchen, 
while the upper floor is given over entirely to bedrooms 
to which access is afforded by a corridor that extends 
from end to end of the building along its longitudinal 
axis. About 11 years ago an air conditioning system 
was installed to cool the dining room, lunch room and 
lobby, using a spray system, with a 9¥%4-in. by 9Y%-in. 
ammonia compressor, that served also as a standby unit 
for the 7%4-in. by 7%-in. compressor that is employed 
for food refrigeration. However, the plan to air condi- 
tion the upper floor of the building embodied the aban- 
doning of this old system and the altering of the ducts 
so that they could be adapted to a new system of air 
conditioning the rooms on the lower floor. 


B' air conditioning its hotel-restaurant-station build- 


Uses 75 Tons of Ice Daily 


The ice is obtained from a plant having a capacity 
of 50,000 tons of ice per year. The computed maximum 
demand for the air conditioning plant is about 90 tons 
per day, but with an average demand of 44 tons for about 


180 days of the year when outside temperatures are such 
as to require its operation. As a result, the air condi- 
tioning involves an added demand of about 8,000 tons 
of ice per year on the ice plant, which it can readily 
meet because of considerable reserve capacity. 

In brief, the plan embraces the cooling of water by 
spraying it over ice and then circulating this ice water 
through coils in the cooling chambers of a fan-driven 
air circulating system, whence the cooled air is delivered 
to the various rooms in the building. The fans and 
cooling chambers were installed in an unused room on 
the first floor of the hotel, but the water cooling and 
circulating facilities were established on the opposite 
side of the station tracks from the building, thereby re- 
quiring the delivery of the ice water through pipes under 
the tracks. This was done because a primary requisite 
of the plan is convenience in the delivery of the ice from 
the ice plant to the point of use in cars, and available 
space for the parking of these cars. 


Water Cooled in the Cars 


To avoid rehandling of the ice, an obvious essential 
of the plan is the cooling of the water in the cars in 
which the ice is delivered. This entailed the preparation 
of two cars for this service (so that one car could be 
spotted for water cooling while the other was being 
loaded or in transit to or from the ice plant), and pro- 
vision for two short spur tracks on which these cars are 
alternately parked while the water cooling is in progress. 
It also involved the construction of a small pump house, 
and a valve pit between the tracks for the convenient con- 
nection of water-circulating pipes to the cars. A third 
car was added later to reduce switching. 

The cars are lined with two layers of 1%4-in. cork 
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Four-Inch Hose Lines Complete the Connection of the Ice Cars to 
the Circulating System 


insulation, which separates the walls and floor from the 
sides and bottom of a tank made of *¢-in. steel plates 
into which the ice is charged through eight hatches in 
the roof. The cars are equipped also with overhead 
pipes and nozzles for spraying water on the ice. Con- 
nections to this spray system as well as to the drain 
for drawing the ice water from the car tanks are made 
underneath the car floor by means of special fittings 
for the attachment of four-inch hose lines leading from 
similar fittings in the valve pit between the tracks. Thus, 
water from the pump house is delivered to the spray- 
outlets over the ice, and returned to the pump house by 
gravity. The third car is equipped with baffles that 
divide it into sections for circulating of water over the 
ice, and compares favorably in operation with the other 
two cars equipped with sprays. 

The pump house end of the circuit is a steel tank 8 
ft. deep and 12 ft. by 6 ft. in plan, that is enclosed in a 
concrete box that is lined with cork insulation and pro- 
vided with an insulated cover. This tank is divided 
midway of its length by a steel plate partition with a 
hole two-foot square in it. Thus, this partition permits 
circulation between the end where the water from the 
ice car enters it and the end where the return line from 
the air cooling coils in the hotel discharges into it. 
However, it does afford sufficient separation to main- 
tain a considerable differential in temperature in the 
two halves of the tank. 

An entirely independent circuit is provided for the 

delivery of the water from this vat to the air cooling 
facilities in the hotel and its return. In this circuit 
another pump with two suction lines, one from the cold 
end and the other from the warm end of the tank, de- 
livers water to the coils in the air cooling chambers in 
the hotel and returns it to the warm end of the tank. 
_ Both pumps are of the centrifugal type, that for the 
Ice car-pump house circuit being operated by a 10-hp. 
motor and the other by a 15-hp. motor. As previously 
stated, the two circuits are normally independent, but 
the piping has been so arranged that the return flow from 
the air cooling coils can be discharged directly into the 
ice car, and either pump can deliver water from the 
tank to the cooling coils. 


Temperature Changes 


Water is delivered from the ice cars to the tank in 
the pump house at about 43 deg. F., while the flow of 
water through the two suction lines to the pumps that 
delivers water to the cooling coils is controlled by a 
motor-operated valve that is thermostatically regulated 
so that the mixed water from the two ends of the tank 
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has a temperature of 49 deg. F. As a result of the 
heat taken up while circulating through the air cooling 
coils, the temperature of this water is raised about 6 or 
7 deg. so that the water is returned to the vat at about 
56 deg. F. 

The pipe lines are six inches in diameter ; those in the 
pump house and from the latter to the valve box are steel, 
while the lines from the pump house to the hotel are 
Transite. Where placed underground, the two pipes 
were laid side by side, enclosed in one inch of hair felt 
over asbestos paper, wrapped in weather-tight paper 
and sealed. The entire assembly was then encased in an 
18-in. split galvanized iron corrugated pipe. Similar 
protection was applied above ground, except that two 
inches of hair felt was used, with a canvas deck covering 
in lieu of the corrugated pipe. 


Air Cooling Facilities 


Independent air cooling and circulating systems were 
provided for the air conditioning of the upper and lower 
floors of the hotel. As the one for the upper floor is 
larger and was constructed first hand, whereas that for 
the lower floor represents the result of the conversion of 
an old system, only the former will be described in any 
detail, the same general plan being applied in both in- 
stallations. 

A noteworthy feature of the design is the precooling 
of the air with well water from the locomotive boiler 
supply. Both the well water and ice water are conducted 
through coils that are enclosed in a cooling chamber 9 
ft. wide by 10 ft. high. These coils are made of 34-in. 
pipe fashioned by U-bends into grids with 6-in. pipe 
centers, these grids, also at 6-in. centers, occupying the 
cooling chamber for a length of 15 ft. and containing, 
in all, about a mile of pipe. The pipe coils are divided 
into five units of equal size, two for the well water and 
three for the ice water. 


Thermostatic Control 


The circulation through the well water coils is con- 
tinuous. The water is delivered at about 70 deg. F. 
and absorbs enough heat from the air to raise its tem- 
perature to about 73 deg. The circulation through the 
ice water coils is controlled by thermostats in the rooms 
to maintain a room temperature of about 80 deg. F 


<; ow 


In addition, the circulation is controlled by a thermostat 
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Hose Connections Are Provided on Both Sides of the Car, Being 
Closed with Caps on the Side Not in Use 
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in the air delivery duct set at 65 deg. F. for the purpose 
of maintaining the relative humidity in the rooms at 
about 45 per cent. The bottom of the cooling chamber 
is pitched to carry condensate to a drain equipped with an 
air trap. 

The installation for the upper floor of the hotel is 
equipped with a fan having a capacity of 30,000 cu. it. 
of air per min., while the one for the lower floor has a 
capacity of 12,000 cu. ft. The total water circulation 
amounts to about 400 gal. per min. of ice water and 250 
gal. per min. of well water. 

The system makes no provision for recirculation of 
the air, all air being drawn from the outside through 
cloth air filters of the washable type, that are equipped 
with auto-curtain buttons for ready application and re- 
moval. Air circulation in the rooms on the lower floor 
was provided by the existing ducts, except as they had 
to be modified to eliminate the return feature embodied 
in the original system, but an entirely new system had 
to be installed for the upper floor air conditioning. 

To this end a false ceiling was installed in the up- 
stairs corridor at the level of the transom bars, so that 
the space above the false ceiling could serve as a duct 
and the transoms as air outlets into the rooms. The old 
ceiling was insulated with 2 in. of rock wool, while the 
false ceiling was constructed of Thermax, about 1% in. 
thick, supported on steel angles that span the width of 
the corridor. Wire netting hung from the underside of 
these angles provided the support for plaster. 

A sheet metal duct was extended from the air cooling 
chamber to this duct over the corridor at about the mid 
point of its length, whence the air moves toward the 
two ends of the building through the latter duct. 

The transoms were replaced by adjustable grilles so 
that the area of the air outlets into the various rooms 
could be varied by trial until a balanced distribution of 
the air was obtained throughout the entire system. Holes 
were cut in the bottom panels of the doors for the in- 
sertion of louvres for the release of the air from the 
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Sketch of the Ice Water 
Circulating System 


rooms into the corridor, whence it escapes to the out- 
side through screened openings in balcony doors at the 
two ends of the corridor. 

This air conditioning system was developed by George 
L. Davenport, engineer of water service, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Coast lines, under the direction of 
M. C. Blanchard, chief engineer Coast lines, and in 
collaboration with F. A. Maginnis, manager of ice plants. 
The entire installation work inside the building was done 
under contract by the Rapp Heater Company, New York, 
while the pump house, pipe lines and other outside fa- 
cilities were built by company forces. 


* *« * 





Photo by John C. Alden 
A Boston & Maine Manifest Rounds a Curve at Andover, N. H. 
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Draperies, Venetian Blinds, and 
New Furniture Have Completely 
Changed the Interior Appearance 
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Nickel Plate Modernizes Diner 


Air conditioning, Venetian blinds and drapes, with 
redecorated walls, completely change interior 


HE Nickel Plate has recently modernized diner 
yi No. 108, one of a lot of three cars built in 1930 

and originally finished on the interior in a dark 
walnut colonial design. In keeping with the modern 
trend and because of the nature of the original interior 
architecture of this car, the railroad, in conjunction with 
Interior Decorator Mehler of the Higbee Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, decided to redecorate and refinish the 
interior following what might be termed a classic mod- 
ern-period design. 

The car was first air conditioned through the applica- 
tion of the direct mechanical-compressor type air-condi- 
tioning system, with a single unit providing a year- 
around uniform temperature. The air is distributed 
through the car by an inside center duct running the full 
length of inside dining compartment, the chief thought 
in mind, both through the installation of air conditioning 
and the decorative scheme, being to provide the utmost 
of comfort in travel through the elimination of dirt, soot 
and noise and to provide a uniform temperature through 
the various seasons. 

One of the illustrations shows the interior finish before 
modernization, while the other shows the interior after 
modernization. The new interior is somewhat of a de- 
part:ire from the usual dining-car design, but was thought 
highly desirable in view of the type of clerestory and with 
the inside air-conditioning duct. 

The inside walls are finished in a soft blue-green or 
aquamarine color, and the clerestory in a lemon yellow, 
this color being also used on the Spanish-grain leather 
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upholstery on the seats and backs of the dining chairs, 
the frames of which are black. 

A new type of natural-finish aluminum-slat Venetian 
blind, mounted across each pair of windows, has been 
installed, the vertical tapes being yellow to match the 
clerestory and upholstery, while the pull cords are black. 
All possible noise and action in the blinds is eliminated 
by hold-down brackets mounted at the bottom slat of 
each blind and sponge-rubber nosings at three points 


Interior of the Nickel Plate Diner as Originally Equipped 
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running from the top to the bottom of each blind. The 
blinds are arranged for raising or lowering, may be tilted 
to any desired angle or closed entirely, or drawn up into 
a drapery cornice box, being entirely hidden from sight. 

The drapery arrangement is carried out in hammered 
antique satin in a slightly deeper tone of aquamarine 
than the walls. The drapes are made in the shape of a 
draped swag nine inches deep across the top of each pair 
of windows, tabs falling from either side of the swags to 
the sill in soft tailored folds. The Venetian blinds are 
mounted under this cornice at the top. The floor is 
covered with a special design chevron pattern carpet in 
an alternate weave of clipped- and looped-pile wool yarns, 
and is a blue-green tone blending with the side walls 
and the drape fabric color. 

A Greek-key frieze decoration, in keeping with the 
classic modern-period design, is provided around the en- 
tire car directly below the clerestory in a soft gray-green 
and white color. The lamp shades on the side-wall fix- 
tures are egg-shell parchment decorated in blue-green 
with a profile of a Roman warrior in helmet and arrow. 
In regular spaces on the lower part of the clerestory, 
crossed classic arrows have been painted in coral-rose 
color with a pencil outline of black. Between each group 
of windows, running from the window sills to the bottom 
of the frieze, fluted doric columns have been inserted in 
gray, black and white. 

Entirely new dining service of special design of clear 
white porcelain with a Greek-key border on the edge of 
all pieces in black and blue-green has been provided. 

This car has been in operation on the Nickel Plate, 
running between Buffalo and Chicago in trains No. 7 


and No. 8. 


Principles Proposed 
For System Accounts 


HE Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission has made public for discussion 

and criticism a monograph outlining tentative gen- 
eral principles to be followed in the preparation of sys- 
tem consolidated accounts and statistics by railroads. The 
treatise is the work of Dr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant 
director of the bureau, and is fully documented with 
references to the accounting authorities from whose opin- 
ions conclusions have been drawn. Dr. Stevens does 
not favor the substitution of consolidated reports for 
those of constituent companies, but believes that they 
should be supplementary thereto. Moreover, he urges 
that such reports should not be confined to financial 
statements alone, but should include statistics as well, 
but it is conceded that a start might first be made with 
the financial statements alone. Conclusions of the re- 
port are summarized as follows: 


1. A system consolidated report is essentially a statistical com- 
bination of the financial and operating data of more than one 
corporation designed for the presentation of the results for the 
group as though they were those of a single corporation or legal 
entity. 

2. Consolidated reports are generally recognized as valuable 
and desirable because they disclose various operations and con- 
ditions which are not revealed either by the statement of the 
parent company or even by those of the parent and each of its 
subsidiaries or other member entities, but; 

3. Although consolidated reports are useful to a full dis- 
closure of the financial and operating results of any group of 
interrelated corporations, such statements also tend to conceal 
information regarding the companies consolidated. This infor- 
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mation is important not only from the standpoint of regulation 
but also to stockholders, banks, investors and others. 

4. Primarily because of this situation, but partly because of 
various state and other requirements for reports from individual 
corporations, system consolidated reports for railroads should be 
made as supplements to and not as substitutes for the present 
individual road reports. 

5. The continuation of individual company reports in addition 
to consolidated reports will: 

a. Do much to remove possible misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings of the consolidated figures. 

b. Increase the value of such consolidated reports to invest- 
ors, banks, financial analysts, and others, and 

c. Make it possible to carry consolidation farther than would 
be practicable without individual company reports from system 
members. 

6. The plan herein proposed to require both system and indi- 
vidual company reports will increase the accounting time and 
expense of the reports to this Commission, although this expense 
may gradually be reduced by further consolidation of compa- 
nies or other similar changes which will reduce the number of 
individual company reports. 

7. For system consolidated reports for railroads the term 
“system” should be defined to include all member corporations 
and properties constituting an integrated or unified part of the 
carrier operating entity. 

8. In principle all proprietary companies will obviously be 
consolidated under the definition of system just stated. 

9. For purposes of consolidation in system reports non-carrier 
companies operated for the purpose of (1) creating traffic, (2) 
reducing costs of operation, or (3) improving facilities and 
service should be treated as members of the system entity. 

10. In principle all lessor carrier and non-carrier corporations 
constituting a part of the system operating entity should be 
consolidated. Such consolidation should disregard both the 
length of term of the lease and the extent of control or non- 
control of the securities of the lessor by the lessee. Concessions 
from the principle will no doubt be necessary in practical appli- 
cation. 

11. In principle non-lessor rail and other carriers and non- 
lessor non-carriers operated as an integral part of the system 
entity should also be consolidated without reference to the ex- 
tent of the financial control involved. Some modifications of 
general or particular application will probably be required in 
actual practice. 

12. In principle holding companies should be consolidated 
where the subsidiaries are operated as an integral part of the 
railroad system. Adjustments will be necessary in the practical 
application of this principle where some subsidiaries are oper- 
ated as a part of the system and others not. 

13. System consolidated reports might conceivably be confined 
to balance sheet, income, and profit and loss data, omitting other 
operating and financial statistics. The obvious objection to this 
type of system report is an inability to interpret the financial 
results in terms of the operating figures except where there 
are only minor differences in the extent of the corporate and 
system properties. With regard to operating statistics, there- 
fore, the general principle should be that all statistical as well 
as financial data will be consolidated for all companies included 
in the system report. 

A possible qualification is that it might be desirable initially 
to make the system reports only for financial statements. Since 
under the proposed plan the existing road reports, both financial 
and statistical, would be continued, this would impose a mini- 
mum burden of work upon the companies for the present. This, 
however, would contemplate that ultimately consolidation ac- 
cording to the general principle stated would be made so far as 
practicable. 

14. Whether the Commission should require current reports 
from the carriers on a consolidated basis is rather, perhaps, a 
question of policy than of principle with qualifications depend- 
ing upon the necessity of such current reports in addition to 
those of the individual roads for regulatory purposes. Such 
current system reports, if rendered, would presumably be made 
upon the same basis and would follow the same general prin- 
ciples as those already stated. 

15. Jointly operated properties should not be consolidated, but 
this does not apply to jointly owned properties where the prop- 
erty is operated as a part of a system of one of the owners. 























All-Welded 40-Ton Box Car Weighing 41,100 Lb. with a Load Capacity of 94,900 Lb. 


The D. & H. Builds Lightweight 
Welded Freight Cars 


One experimental hopper car and 100 box cars all of 40-tons 
capacity built partially of alloy steels—Reduction in tare 
weight increases capacity to that of 50-ton cars 


N November, 1936, the Delaware & Hudson placed 
I in service an all-welded self-clearing hopper car of 

40-ton nominal capacity with a tare weight of 32,700 
lb., this lightweight being the result of welded construc- 
tion, the use of lightweight alloy steels, and unusual de- 
sign features as well as the use of integral-type cast-steel 
trucks with 5-in. by 9-in. journals. The capacity of the 
car is 1,752 cu. ft. when level full at the side sheets and 
1,981 cu. ft. when loaded with a 10-in. uniform heap of 
coal. Although the car is stenciled 80,000 Ib. capacity, 
it is capable of carrying 103,300 lb., this being the weight 
after 32,700 lb., the tare weight, is deducted from 136,- 
600 Ib., the A.A.R. permissible total weight on the rails 
for a car with 5-in. by 9-in. journals. However, when 
carrying anthracite coal, the service for which the car 
is intended, it will have a maximum load of 103,012 Ib. 
when head loaded to 1,981 cu. ft. Loaded thus with 
anthracite coal the car weighs 135,712 Ib. or (136,600- 
135,712) 888 Ib. less than that permitted under A.A.R. 
rules for a car with 5-in. by 9-in. journals. Thus, by 
reducing the tare weight of the car with this cubical 
capacity, a maximum load of over 50 tons has been at- 
tained—a ratio of pay load to gross load of 75.9 per cent. 
lhe ratio of pay load to tare weight is 3.17 to 1. The 
design of the car is experimental, but its performance 
to date has proved its serviceability with the result that 
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the D. & H. will probably adopt its design as standard 
for future construction of similar cars. 
As stated previously the reduction in tare weight was 


made possible through the use of alloy steels, welding 
fabrication instead of riveting, and unusual design fea- 
tures. One of these features is the elimination of usual 





Self-Clearing Construction Features of the Hopper Car 
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All-Welded 40-Ton Hopper Car with a Capacity of 103,300 Lb., Which Weighs 32,700 Lb. 


type of body bolster which is replaced by an 18-in. I- 
beam weighing 31.3 lb. per ft. placed on top of the 
center sills. Side-bearing supports built up of U. S. S. 
Man-Ten steel plates are welded to this I-beam and are 
braced from the bottom of the center sill; the bearing 
surface is composed of a 3-in. spring-steel plate. The 
top flange of the I-beam is bent close to the web to an 
angle of 30 deg. to act as the main support of the end 
slope sheets. Another feature of the design is the inside 
integral V-shaped side posts; the V is formed at one 
end of each side sheet, and when the sides were welded 
along the top of the V and at the outside of the over- 
lapping sheet, this formed the integral inside posts. 
The center sills are formed of two A.A.R. Z-sections 
of U. S. S. Man-Ten steel joined by continuous welding 
at the junction of the two flanges. The body-bolster 
parts, cross bearers and ‘floor stiffeners are also of the 
same material electrically welded. The slope and hopper 
sheets at the A end of the car are of Yoloy steel while 
those at the B end are of U. S. S. Cor-Ten steel. The 
side sheets, however, are of conventional carbon steel. 
It has been the experience of the D. & H. that the 


Structural Features of I-Beam Body Bolster with Flange Bent to 
Support Slope Sheet 


side sheets of all-steel hopper cars have an average life 
of 17 years, whereas the slope and hopper sheets last 
about 12 years. From a car maintenance point of view 
it would be ideal to renew these major parts at one shop- 
ping, and therefore one of the objectives sought with this 
car is to extend the life of the parts that failed in 12 
years and establish a comparable service life for all 


Table I—Principal Proportions of the 40-Ton Hopper Car 


Length inside, ft. and in. 

Length over striking castings, ft. and in. 

Truck centers, ft. and in. 

Width inside, ft. and in. 

Height from rails at side sheets, ft. and in. ........ 
Capacity, level full at side sheets, cu. ft. 

Capacity, with 10-in. uniform heap load, cu. 

Light weight, Ib. 

Ratio of pay load to gross load, per cent 





In furtherance of that end, the hopper 
unit is strengthened by the application of Wine cast-steel 
hopper frames, cast-steel doors and door locks. 

Other items of interest on this car are the AB type 


major sections. 


brake equipment and Ajax power hand brakes. A sig- 
nificant feature of the car is the relatively few parts 
used in its construction; there are only 1,153 parts, of 
which 601 are bolts, nuts and rivets, as compared with 
3,596 parts in the conventional hopper car of this ca- 
pacity. The use of welded, instead of riveted, construc- 
tion is responsible for most of the saving since there are 
only 277 rivets in the entire car as compared with 2,576 
in the U. S. R. A. 40-ton hopper car. 

The D. & H. has experienced considerable demand 
from the anthracite coal fields for a car with twin hop- 
pers and having a capacity of 50 tons. This experimental 
car has therefore been favorably received since it has 
the required capacity and is entirely self-clearing with 
the hopper spacing so arranged as to effect unloading in 
one spotting of the car. The principal proportions of 
the car are given in Table I. 

The truck side frames are the American Steel Foun- 
dries and Adirondack Steel Company with 5-in. by 9-in. 
journals and, with journal boxes cast integral, there is a 
saving in. weight as compared with side frames and 

(Continued on page 168) 








Would Regulate Forwarders 


I. C. C. lawyers urge attempt be made under existing 
laws, to be supplemented later if necessary 


used as a “device” by the railroads to cut freight 

rates below the standard set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, William J. Walsh and Glenwood W. 
Rouse, counsel for the commission, on July 31, sub- 
mitted a voluminous brief to the commission in which 
they went into great detail to analyze the make-up and 
operations of such forwarders as Universal Carloading 
& Distributing Company, National Carloading Corpora- 
tion and the General Carloading Corporation and con- 
cluded that it would be in the public interest for the 
commission to attempt to regulate them, and if it finds 
that it does not have the power to do so, that it should 
ask the Congress for the proper authority. 

The information which is contained in the brief was 
obtained by the commission in a series of hearings 
which were held in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Dal- 
las, Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco. During the 
hearings counsel for the commission called to the wit- 
ness stand the principal traffic and operating officers of 
most of the respondent carriers which transport any 
substantial amount of forwarder traffic. 


Oe rk that the forwarder companies are being 


Three Companies Have Most of Business 


Although the brief estimates that there are about 30 
concerns in the freight forwarding business, yet it is 
pointed out that by far the greater proportion of the 
total business is done by three companies and their 
subsidiaries. These three companies are the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Company, the National Car- 
loading Corporation and the Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 
The gross business of these concerns during 1936 was 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 

The business of the forwarder is concerned primarily 
with the assembling into carload lots of numerous ship- 
ments of merchandise from individual consignors. It 
tenders the shipments to the railroad company as a car- 
load of mixed merchandise and pays the carload rate. 
At the destination it distributes the individual consign- 
ments to the ultimate consignees for whom they are 
intended. .The forwarder’s profit arises out of the 
spread between the less-than-carload and carload rates. 
The type of forwarder considered in the brief usually 
has no proprietary interest in the shipped goods and is 
interested solely in profit, according to the brief. 

The brief charges that the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Company is owned and controlled by the 
New York Central; that the National Carloading Cor- 
poration is owned and controiled by the Erie, the Pere 
Marquette and the Chesapeake & Ohio, and that the 
Baltimore & Ohio has a substantial interest in the Gen- 
eral Carloading Corporation. The brief goes on to 
State that the record shows that the Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc., is a privately owned corporation. 

In discussing the relationship of the New York Cen- 
tral to the Universal company, the brief points out that 
of the $22,500,000 paid out by Universal to all roads, 
the New York Central received $9,250,000. The next 
re‘lroad, from the standpoint of freight charges paid 
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to it by Universal, was the Union Pacific, which han- 
dled 7,400 cars and collected approximately $2,250,000 
in freight charges. 


Says N. Y. C. Dominates Universal 


“While there has been an obvious attempt,” the brief 
says, “by the use of holding companies and subsidiary 
corporations, to keep the legal ownership of the forward- 
ing company stock out of the direct hands of the New 
York Central, it is apparent that the arrangement and 
the conduct described of record amount to nothing less 
than domination and control of United States Freight 
Company, its subsidiary, Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Company, and other affiliates by the New York 
Central. Linden Securities Corporation appears to be 
nothing more than a dummy, formed for the express 
purpose of holding this stock and owning no other se- 
curities whatever and transacting no other business. At 
the time of the last hearing, April 26, 1937, United 
States Freight Company stock had a market value of 
only $23.50 per share. At this price, the stock pledged 
as collateral had a value of approximately three and a 
half million dollars, whereas the debt which. Linden owed 
the Securities Corporation of the New York Central 
was nearly fifteen million dollars. Obviously, if this 
were a bona fide relationship of debtor and creditor, the 
Securities Corporation would have long since demanded 
and received collateral sufficient adequately to secure this 
obligation. During 1935 the Securities Corporation re- 
ceived as interest on its loan of fifteen million dollars a 
little over two hundred thousand dollars, represented by 
the dividends of United States Freight Company which 
included $1 a share regular dividend and 25 cents a 
share extra dividend. This represents a return of about 
1.33 per cent which is surely far below the ordinary 
commercial rates for loans of this type. 

The Supreme Court has held in numerous cases that it 
will not permit itself to be blinded or deceived by mere 
forms of law, but, regardless of corporate fiction will 
deal with the substance of the transaction involved as if 
the corporate agency did not exist. 

In our opinion, the record justifies a finding that Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Company is owned and 
controlled by the New York Central, and is in effect a 
department of the railroad devoted to the solicitation, 
consolidation and delivery of merchandise freight.” 


All-Commodity Rates Favor Forwarders 


The brief reviews the subject of all-commodity rates 
and points out that they began to make their appearance 
in 1932. It alleges that there is no uniformity as to the 
level of the all-commodity rates in different territories 
or between different points. “Generally speaking,” it 
says, “the rates between Trunk Line and C.F.A. Terri- 
tories are on a third class basis, but within the territories 
there are numevous all-commodity rates as low as 5th 
and even 6th class. The evidence or record demonstrates 
that while forwarders are not the only shippers who use 
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the all-commodity rates they are by far the largest 
users.” 

The brief summarizes this situation by saying that 
“We have, then, a situation where the respondent rail- 
roads, by the rate structure which they have set up, have 
favored the development of the freight forwarders, and 
have made it advantageous for shippers to deal with the 
forwarder rather than with the railroad direct in order 
to effect savings in transportation costs. The shipper 
with a private siding is prevented from using the all- 
commodity rates unless he goes to the expense of truck- 
ing his freight to the railroad station or team track. The 
forwarders, located as they are in railroad freight houses, 
contend that tracks serving their facilities are of course 
not private sidings and they can ship mixed carloads 
from their places of business at a low all-commodity 
rate, while another shipper, offering a similar mixed 
shipment loaded on his private siding, can not obtain 
the benefit of the all-commodity rate.” 


Non-Compensatory Charges for Service to Forwarders 


A detailed account is given of how the railroads permit 
the forwarder companies to use their property for very 
small rentals which, in many cases, do not even come 
close to paying the actual cost of maintaining the 
property. Counsel for the commission charge that the 
railroads charge these ridiculously low rentals only in 
order to encourage the forwarding companies to use their 
facilities. “It is our view,” the brief reads, “that the 
practice of permitting freight forwarders to use railroad 
freight house platforms for the unloading, sorting and 
distribution of their traffic without any compensation 
therefor is a preference and advantage to the forwarders 
and violates Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

The carriers are severely criticized by the commission 
lawyers for making leases to forwarders at very low 
rentals, and the brief states that the Courts have held 
that where a carrier leases surplus property to a shipper 
the rental obtained under the lease must be at least 
equal to the fair market rental of the property. On this 
point the brief reaches the conclusion that “the record 
justifies a finding that certain of the respondent carriers, 
including those specifically mentioned heretofore, have 
violated Sections 2, 3 and 6 of the Act in granting non- 
compensatory leases to the forwarders, in that they have 
diminished their published rates through such inadequate 
rentals and have granted preferences to the forwarders. 
The record further shows that in the leasing of storage 
space the respondents have also violated the sections of 
the Act namely by providing the storage space at monthly 
rates rather than at the published tariff rates.” 
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The brief also condemns the practice of railroads un- 
loading the traffic of forwarders for an amount which is 
less than the cost of the service. Counsel for the com- 
mission believe that the failure of the carriers to make a 
charge which is approximately equal to the expense in- 
curred discriminates against traffic not given this service 
and is unreasonable. 

Regarding the practices of railroads in granting ex- 
ceedingly liberal stop-off privileges to forwarder com- 
panies, the lawyers for the commission say that it is their 
belief that “practices under the stop-off tariffs have been 
carried to an unreasonable length, under the guise of 
the carriers convenience, and as the operation is now 
conducted have provided a service which is preferential 
to forwarders and discriminatory to other shippers.” 
The brief also states that for a time “most of the lines 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities engaged in a 
speed war incited principally by competition for the for- 
warders’ traffic.” The brief also mentions the increased 
use of passenger equipment to speed up train schedules 
for forwarder traffic. 


Pooling L. C. L. May Be in Public Interest 


The brief concludes by stating that “there is testimony 
in the record which would give a basis for a conclusion 
that some form of consolidation and concentration of 
l.c.l. freight into carloads for movement over the rail 
lines would be in the public interest. Certain of the 
railroads take the view that there is no necessity for the 
intervention of a third party in effecting such concentra- 
tion, and that the railroads by appropriate changes in 
their practices could directly effect the result desired. 
These appear to be questions of managerial policy which 
the railroads must ultimately settle for themselves. The 
commission’s function is to see that the laws presently 
applicable are enforced.” 

The lawyers feel that there is a sufficient community 
of interest between the New York Central and the Uni- 
versal Company and between the Erie, Pere Marquette 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio and the National Carloading 
Corporation to make them one and the same thing and 
therefore subject to regulation by the commission. “The 
conclusion is warranted,’ says the brief, “that these 
forwarders can be considered in no light other than the 
alter ego of the parent railway companies.” 

The brief is concluded with the statement of the 
philosophy of the authors which is that “if the forwarder 
remains as an important factor in the national trans- 
portation scheme, there can be no quarrel with the 
proposition that the public interest requires that its 
charges and services should be regulated.” 


* * * * 





Thoto by R. W. Carlson 





The B. & O. “George H. Emerson” in Test Road Service at Garrett, Ind. 











Roads Told to Reduce Debts 


Study made for institutional investors suggests 
they make retirement policy a prerequisite 
for further loans 


securities are sponsors of a study of railroad 

financing, issued this week, which holds that rail- 
roads could have reduced their debt during the past 50 
years by approximately one-third without appreciable 
sacrifice to stockholders; and that greater provision for 
the retirement of debt “would be expedient in future 
railroad financial policy.” The study is entitled “Rail- 
road Debt Reduction,” with a sub-title: “Outline of a 
plan for the gradual reduction of railroad debt, tested 
by application to the financial history of three bankrupt 
railroads.” The author is Irvin Bussing, Ph.D., econ- 
omist for the Savings Bank Trust Company, New York, 
which latter institution is the publisher.* The mono- 
graph contains a foreword by Henry Bruére, president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, and a leading spokesman 
of institutional investors in railroad securities, who ex- 
presses the hope that the study will “afford an aid in 
developing a policy of railway debt reduction effective 
during periods when earnings make such amortization 
possible.” 


Des x institutional investors in railroad 


Theories Tried Out on Three Roads 


Having determined that the railroads could have re- 
duced their long-term debt in the past, the study favors 
such reduction for the future; and suggests that insti- 
tutional bond buyers “and others who are in a position 
to influence corporate financial policy’ might consider 
debt reduction more seriously than they have in the past. 
The theories of debt reduction which the author works 
out, he tests by applying them to three bankrupt rail- 
roads, to see what their corporate history might have 
been, if their debt had been so reduced. These roads 
are the North Western, the Rock Island -and the 
Milwaukee. 

The analysis bases its contention in behalf of debt 
reduction primarily on the obsolescence which is bound 
to arise in an “increasingly dynamic society such as 
ours”; in which no industry can hope for permanent 
safety. No industry can expect that its earning capacity 
will continue indefinitely ; hence perpetual debts, which 
are not paid at maturity, do not fit into the modern 
scheme. Every industry has a life span like that of 
an individual, showing the characteristics of youth, 
maturity and old age; and a financial policy suitable to 
one stage may be unwise in a later one. Adaptation of 
industry to change is normal; and adjustment of finan- 
cial policy to change is a logical and necessary part of 
industrial adaptation in general. 

As a further argument in favor of debt reduction, it 
is stated that “a flexible capital structure (i.e., one not 
burdened too heavily with fixed charges) facilitates a 
flexible rate structure. During periods of industrial 
depression it would be highly advantageous to the 
country as a whole if the roads could make necessary 





._ *Issued as a 40-page booklet, 6 in. by 8% in., tables included, bound 
In paper, and priced at $5 a copy. 
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rate adjustments not only to meet prices of competitors 
but to prevent one category of prices, namely, freight 
rates (which affect practically all prices), from remain- 
ing disproportionately high. Where heavy fixed charges 
(as interest on a large bonded debt) must be met, 
however, rate readjustments are precarious. ys 

Asa specific instance favoring lower ratio of bonded 
debt, the study cites the British railways, with less than 
29 per cent of total capital in the form of fixed interest 
obligations, as contrasted with 62 per cent by the Amer- 
ican railways, and draws atention to the fact that “finan- 
cial failure is practically unknown among British rail- 
ways, whereas almost every American road has been 
reorganized at least once as a result of financial 
failure . . .” 


Answering Arguments Against Debt Reduction 


Arguments against debt reduction are enumerated and 
answered as follows: 


1. New money would cost too much; if bondholders 
would offer it at 5 per cent, stockholders would probably 
want 10 per cent. Ans. The question from the invest- 
or’s viewpoint is one of relative safety ; if earnings avail- 
able to the stock investor are reasonably secure, funds 
would be obtainable from this source at relatively low 
rates. 


2. It is a meaningless gesture to retire $1,000,000 
of bonds on the one hand, and borrow a million for new 
capital purposes on the other—why not let the debt 
stand, and simply use the $1,000,000 retirement fund to 
make the necessary new capital investment? Ans. This 
argument does not prove that the new investment has 
earning power—it is better for the borrower to have 
to convince investors of the economic value of the 
proposed new expenditure. 


3. It is poor policy to retire debt which costs only 4 
or 5 per cent and thereby be forced to forego new 
investments which might yield much higher percentages. 
Ans. This argument would apply only to rigid sinking 
funds, which the author does not advocate. 


4. As long as an asset has earning power, there is no 
necessity to wipe out its offsetting debt. Ans. Well, can 
there be any hope of wiping out the debt after the asset 
has lost its earning power? 

5. If the investment is sound, then debt reduction 
simply works the creditor out of his investment and 
makes him look around for something else into which 
to put his money. Ans. This argument would apply 
only with respect to rigid sinking funds, which the 
author does not favor. 

The study does not favor rigid ear-marking of retire- 
ment funds. Rather, it advocates that, in years when 
earnings justify, definite sums, arrived at by formulas— 
of which three different ones are offered—would be set 
aside either for the purchase of the railroad’s own bonds 
or for the making of remunerative capital improve- 
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ments—whichever promised the higher return. The 
formula particularly favored is the following: 


B 
A=— N (10) 
S 


A being the annual allocation for debt reduction or 
improvement, B being outstanding bonds, S being out- 
standing stock and N being net income available for 
interest and dividends. 


How Force Policy of Retiring Debt? 


It is urged that the annual retirement allocation must 
follow interest charges, since having it precede them 
“would infringe on existing contractual rights.” Rigid 
sinking funds are not favored, because they may force 
companies to pay off bonds at a lower rate of interest 
while they are borrowing new funds at a higher rate. 
To put the plan in effect, the study suggests as 
alternatives that: 

1. Supervision of the debt retirement program might 
be entrusted to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
but additional regulation is questionable. 

2. It might be given to corporate trustees ; who, prob- 
ably, would have to have a lot of accounting and tech- 
nical assistance. 

3. It might be left to railroad managements, who, 
however, might find it difficult to take action which 
would appear to encroach on stockholders. 
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4. Investment bankers could set and maintain finan- 
cial standards. 

5. Institutional investors by joint action could make 
a policy of debt reduction a prerequisite to further loans 
by them. 

By providing the alternative of investment in im- 
provements to retirement of outstanding obligations, 
the author points out that the investor would not be 
“worked out” of his investment, provided the industry 
were expanding ; whereas, if it were not expanding, then 
he ought to be glad to be “worked out” of it. The 
study urges (in its own italics) that by pressing for 
debt reduction institutional investors can strengthen the 
financial structure of their debtors, improve the quality 
of their holdings, and increase the liquidity of their 
institutions. 

As to what the roads as a whole might have done in 
the past by way of debt reduction, the study states, if 
in the period 1891-1933 they had set aside 1.8 billions, 
which would have been 1 per cent of their operating 
revenues, that this sum at the end of 1934, compounded 
annually at 4 per cent, would have aggregated 3.7 bil- 
lions and would have wiped out 32 per cent of their 
debt. Such a policy, the author calculates, would have 
reduced the average dividend payments from 4.09 per 
cent to 3.52 per cent; but, he adds, a bond-buying policy 
by the roads might have reduced the average interest 
rate on bonds—and a saving of only .643 per cent in 
the bond interest rate would have fully compensated 
the stockholders for all the plan would have cost them. 











D. & H. Builds Lightweight 
Welded Freight Cars 


(Continued from page 164) 

larger journals. The wheels are 750-lb. chilled-iron 
single-plate, A.A.R. standard made by the Albany Car 
Wheel Company. The springs are A.A.R. standard with 
one Frost friction unit in each spring group. Truck 
bolsters are of cast steel. Truck brake rigging, brake 
beams, brake shoes, hangers and other parts confrom to 
A.A.R. specifications. The car is also equipped with 
metal brake steps, Miner draft gears, and alloy-steel 
A.A.R. Type E couplers with 6%-in. by 8-in. shank, 
bottom operated, furnished by the National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company. 


D. & H. 40-Ton Capacity Box Cars 


The D. & H. car-building program for 1937, in- 
cludes the construction of 100 all-steel box cars of 40- 
ton nominal capacity weighing 41,100 lb. and having a 
cubical capacity of 3,318 cu. ft. Of this order, all of 
which were built in D. & H. shops and are now in 
service, 75 are of riveted and welded construction, 10 
are of all-welded construction, and 15 are all-welded with 
the exception of the ends which are only partially welded 
to the roofs and are riveted to the sides and end sills. 
The sides for all the cars were prefabricated at the shops 
of the Greenville Steel Car Company and shipped to the 
D. & H. shops. The doors, with camel roller lifting 
fixtures, were supplied by the Youngstown Steel Car 
Door Company. Dreadnought steel ends were shipped 
to the D. & H. shops and welded there, after which all 
safety appliances were riveted in place. Chicago-Hut- 
chins dry-lading roof sections were also assembled and 
the cap seams were riveted at the D. & H. shops. 

In these cars, as in the 40-ton hopper car previously 


described, high-tensile alloy steels were used for the un- 
derframe, which, together with the use of trucks with 
5-in. by 9-in. journals, permitted reduction in tare weight. 
It was interesting to note, after the first cars were com- 
pleted, that there was no appreciable difference in the 
tare weights of the riveted and welded cars. However, 
the reduction in the tare weights of both cars has per- 
mitted a design of the 40-ton car with a cubical capacity 
equal to or more than that of a conventional-type 50-ton 
capacity box car. Although the car is stenciled 80,000- 





Table II—Principal Proportions of the 40-Ton Box Car 


I I i a wi bale Wgie oi eiw:eiereie gin Kiwatareio 40-6 
Length over striking castings, ft. and im. .....0.00esesees 41-8Y, 
i CE on ob vadauweo-edb bie bbb aeees cass 30-81% 
I og ca Ce aa a Sle mdiabane'b &e'kee drew 8-914 
Height inside WO a cede dcwee ceamnneons 9-3 ¥/i¢ 
Height from rails, over running board, ft. and in. ........ 13-911/16 
Capacity, level full at CN OO SG cick dccuncetesecees vee 3,318 
ee os cae nkicadee ie koe aban wana’ 41,100 
Ratio of pay load to gross load, per CD Wins ces siweccesses 69.9 





Ib. capacity, it is capable of carrying 94,900 Ib., this being 
the weight after 41,400 lb., the tare weight, is deducted 
from the permissible total weight on rails for this type 
of car with 5-in. by 9-in. journals. With these weights, 
the car has a ratio of pay load to gross load of 69.8 
per cent. The principal proportions of the car are given 
in Table IT. 

A.A.R. Z-section center sills of U. S. S. Man-Ten 
steel continuously welded at the junction of the two 
flanges are employed in the construction of all the cars. 
All bolster webs, crossties, cross-bearer webs and the 
side sheets, which are 0.10 in. thick, are of copper-bear- 
ing steel. All other parts are of carbon steel. The 
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underframes of the riveted cars consists of 1,160 pieces 
of which 261 are major parts and 899 are minor parts 
such as bolts, nuts and rivets. The superstructure of 
these cars consists of 3,184 pieces of which 660 are 
major parts and 2,524 are minor parts. The underframe 
of the all-welded cars consists of 646 pieces of which 
263 are major parts and 383 are minor parts; the super- 
structure consists of 2,814 pieces of which 660 are major 
and 2,154 are minor. The trucks on all the cars have 
282 parts, of which 168 are major items. 

The trucks have American Steel Foundries and Adi- 
rondack Steel Company integral cast-steel side frames for 
5-in. by 9-in. journals. The bolsters are cast steel. The 
wheels are 750-Ib. chilled-iron single-plate conforming to 
A.A.R. Specifications and made by the Albany Car 
Wheel Company. A.A.R. springs are used with one 
Frost or Miner truck-spring snubber in each spring 
group. Foundation brake gear conforms to A.A.R. 
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Specifications. Truck construction includes Creco four- 
point brake-beam supports and A-Zee brake-hanger sus- 
pensions. The cars are also equipped with Kass metal 
brake steps, Ajax power hand brakes, Miner draft gears, 
and A.A.R. bottom-operated Type E couplers furnished 
by the National Malleable and Steel Castings Company 
and fitted with Union Metal Products centering devices. 
All cars are equipped with type AB brakes. The interior 


of the cars are wood lined, with the exception of the 
roof; however, before the cars are lined, a heavy coat of 
Continental cement is applied for a height of 2 ft. on the 


ends and sides of the interior. After lining, the wood 
is sand papered and the sides are sprayed with a coat 
of enamel and the floor is sprayed with Balcolac. The 
outside of the roof is sprayed with two coats of Valdura 
after the inside and outside of the roof has been sprayed 
with one coat of galvanized-iron primer. All painting in- 
cluding stenciling, is done by the spray method. 


Communications and Books... 


The Railway Age cannot publish letters from readers 
who do not supply their names and addresses. Names of 
correspondents are not published, or disclosed even upon 
inquiry, unless the correspondent consents. But they must 
be given us as an evidence of good faith. 


"C. I. O. Tactics 
Of Business Men” 


To THE EptTor: 

As one who frequently, for many years, has attempted to 
uphold the integrity of most business men, as compared to many 
who perhaps honestly thought they’ were of superior virtue, 
your above captioned article in the Railway Age of July 3 was 
interesting. 

I am not competent to pass on the merits of the precise ques- 
tion of rates, whether discriminatory or otherwise, and I seek 
no controversy. However, I would like the opinion of those 
qualified to know if the protective tariff was, or is, beneficial 
solely to the business man, stockholders, etc., as distinguished 
from the so-called “working man” or “laborer,” both directly 
and indirectly? Did the tariff provide wages by which the net 
income of the “workers” was increased? 

If the industries were established, by reason of the tariff, was 
the result advantageous to the people? Please understand I 
address you only in the hope of having a simple answer if pos- 
sible. 

Duxbury and the neighboring community of Marshfield are 
threatened with the abandonment of railroad service. This com- 
mittee was elected by the town to attempt to secure continua- 
ion of service. One of the first acts was to subscribe to the 
Railway Age. Another was to petition the Legislature for the 
right to raise by taxation and appropriate money to help defray, 
in whole or in part, any deficit, incurred by the operation of the 
railroad within the two towns. The Legislature granted our re- 
quest. 

Our feeling, the background of this attempt, was that if the 
communities wanted railroad service but could not provide 
sufficient traffic to pay the cost of service, then they should be 
willing to make up the difference. Of course, you know many 
factors enter into the matter of cost. To our sorrow we have 
found the methods adopted are beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary men like ourselves. See Railway Age, April 17, page 
678, “The railway officers as well as” .. . ete. 

_ For instance, at the hearing it was shown that notwithstand- 
ing the mildest winter for many years and the fact there was 
Practically no snow, the cost of removal of snow was con- 
siderably increased over previous years. The explanation was 


SoutH Duxsury, Mass. 


that the figures were based on a 5-year period, and while they 
might not be exact for the year in question, they were exact 
for the 5-year period. Seemingly, we were charged with much 
in the way of expenditures that were not applicable to the line 
in question. 

I burden you with all this as preliminary to the question: 
Is it possible under conditions of today to consider the railroad 
a private business? If it is a public business, can we limit 
legislative action with respect to it? 


And one more, please: Are business men, so-called, so nu- 
merous, so powerful, that they can, despite all honest, right- 
thinking, well-intentioned people, elect their “tools” to do their 


will? And are all legislators but the “tools” of some special 
interest? 


CuHaries S. CLark, 
Chairman, Duxbury Railroad Committee. 


[With respect to the protective tariff, our view is that, his- 
torically, the demand for protection came first from business 
interests for their selfish benefit, and that its immediate result 
was exactly that. Later on, however, other industries and other 
localities received similar protection—and this increased the cost 
of living and hence the wage rates and material costs which 
the originally protected industry had to pay, thereby removing 
a large part of the advantage of the protection to the business 
interests which originally insisted upon it. Still later, because 
of the interference with exports of farm products which arose 
when tariffs became too high, the supposedly “protected” indus- 
tries lost a large part of their formerly prosperous domestic 
market. 

Furthermore, by their example, tariff-minded business men 
and those who support expensive highway and waterway pro- 
jects have encouraged any group which can muster a few votes 
to descend upon our legislative bodies with similar demands for 
special favors. And, as this tendency has spread, the country 
has fewer and fewer people who make their livings by exerting 
effort to increase production, and more and more who are trying 
to get rich solely by using their political power to take some- 
thing away from somebody else. When we get to the point 
—which we seem to be approaching rapidly—when relatively 
few people care anything about increasing production, and most 
of the population spends its time trying only to enhance the 
share it gets of what there is to divide, then the total production 
remaining to be shared is bound to suffer. 

Our view is that, of all elements in the community, business 
ought to be the first to see the folly of using political pres- 
sure to interfere with normal processes of production and dis- 
tribution; and if business—supposedly informed on such mat- 
ters—cannot provide leadership true to the fundamentals, there 
is scant hope for expecting such leadership to issue from poli- 
ticians or labor leaders. 

We have no detailed knowledge of the conditions surrounding 
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the proposed abandonment of the railway line in which our cor- 
respondent has interested himself, but it does occur to us to 
inquire: If the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and local 
communities were collecting from the users of highways, fees 
sufficient not only to cover the maintenance, interest and amor- 
tization costs of roads and streets, but also a sum equivalent to 
taxes on the investment in the highway system (costs equivalent 
to those which railway rates must cover)—would motor trans- 
portation then be so attractive and so cheap by comparison that 
the railway would be forced to abandon its line because of 
inadequate patronage? 

Once tariffs, subsidies and special privilege begin to be ex- 
tended, there seems to be no stopping them. The railways are 
forced to charge rates which cover total costs of the trans- 
portation they provide (including taxes on the property they 
use for that purpose) ; and they have at the same time to com- 
pete with other agencies whose costs are paid largely out of 
taxes. Naturally, under such inequality of treatment, only those 
railway lines can survive where traffic remaining to them is 
sufficiently heavy to provide economies great enough to over- 
come the unnatural competitive handicap placed upon the rail- 
ways by political authority. If people wish to see thin-traffic 
railway lines continued in operation, then they will have to 
use their votes to eliminate the competitive handicaps (including 
“full” crew laws) which prevent private enterprise from con- 
tinuing to operate them.—EprrTor] 


Sees Train Limit Bill 
As Anti-New Deal Measure 


Battimore, Mp. 
To THE EprTor: 


Your campaign against the Train Limit bill, which recently 
passed the Senate, and is now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee, is particularly gratifying. There can be no doubt that 
long trains enable the railroads to give the best service to the 
public at the least cost. Much progress has been made, but the 
greatest advantages of long trains are still to be realized. Better 
brake equipment, better draft gear, lighter cars, communication 
between engine and caboose by radio, and, above all, modern 
yards will increase the efficiency, economy, and safety of long 
trains. The reason why railroads have been able to compete 
with other more mobile, adaptable methods of transportation is 
that one power unit and one crew of men can move a great 
number of cars. To cut the length of trains, then, is to cut out 
the railroads’ very reason for existence. 

In connection with this bill, I have had correspondence with 
some officials of the present administration, and all my criti- 
cisms of the bill have had the same reply: that the proponents 
of the bill seemed to have most of the arguments and there was 
little answer given on the other side of the case. An inspection 
of the debate that took place on the Train Limit bill in the 
Congressional Record bears this out. The fact of the matter 
is that the railroads have been “laying down on the job.” The 
type of opposition tactics that have been used so far are no 
good whatsoever. Letters to stockholders, sent with the annual 
reports, bring little pressure to bear. If not overlooked entirely, 
they are in the hands of a group who has consistently opposed 
the administration and has little confidence in it. Educational 
information on the harmful effects of such legislation has been 
distributed to railroad employees in a desultory fashion by off- 
cials who doubt most of the data themselves. There has been 
no active attack on the true fallacy of the bill. There is no 
place for a train limit bill in a planned economy. 

Along with all other industries, the railroads and their spokes- 
men have consistently opposed the “so called reforms” of the 
New Deal. Again and again Railway Age (the majority of 
whose readers are operating men with interests not opposed to 
labor) has criticised editorially the very measures which have 
given the administration its great popular support. The fight 
against the Train Limit bill has just been thrown in with all 
the rest. With R.F.C. loans, with lower fares, with regulation 
of trucks, and with crossing eliminations, the government has 
tried to help the railroads to compete with other agencies of 
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transportation. If the bill passes this year or any other year, it 
will be because the Congress and President honestly believe that 
it is a safety measure, and one which will enable the railroads 
better to compete with trucks. If short trains will not accom- 
plish these ends, we must prove it, for a measure to impair the 
efficiency of our countrys transportation system would have no 
place even in a socialist system, and certainly none in the modi- 
fied planned economy of the New Deal. 


ALEXANDER G. GRANT, JR. 


New Books 
Pipe Commissioners: A Study of Their Careers and Qualifi- 


cations, by E. Pendleton Herring. 151 pages. 9 in. by 6 in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Price $1.50. 


Written chiefly to acquaint the public with the backgrounds of 
the staffs of our more important federal trade, financial and in- 
dustrial commissioners, this treatise sets forth in detail general 
conclusions on personality traits, career and educational back- 
grounds, political “pasts,” and degree of efficiency as public 
servants, based on the study of 143 federal commissioners, which 
includes all the members of all the commissions considered from 
their formation up to the status of January, 1935. As a pioneer 
body and the group that has evoked the greatest volume of criti- 
cism, fair and foul, the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
stitutes the piece de resistance and pivot-point of the discussion, 
and the more famous of its past and present staff, as, for ex- 
ample, Commissioners Cooley, Splawn, and Eastman, serve as 
“guinea pigs” for an evaluation of the typical governmental high 
priest. 

In analyzing the choice of commissioners that has been made, 
Mr. Herring concludes that neither Congress nor the President 
has created a satisfactory measuring rod for appointments and 
that the qualifications sought have been varied and vague. Nev- 
ertheless, he admits that “in general the statutory requirements 
reflect the desire of Congress to maintain commissions that are 
not identified with any one class, party or section,” and asserts 
that, in fact, direct scrutiny of candidates for appointment at 
congressional committee meetings has provided a more flexible 
and expert method of selection than the establishment of hard 
and fast requirements by statute. Speaking of educational and 
professional background, he claims that, in most cases, good men 
have been appointed at an age too advanced to render complete 
service; that business men have been loath to enter federal serv- 
ice because of low financial return and uncertainty of reappoint- 
ment; that, therefore, the majority of commissioners have been 
professional men, chiefly lawyers and academicians; and that 
there is a sad lack of provision for the proper training of future 
commissioners through employment in lower branches of the goy- 
ernmental service, as obtains in Great Britain. 

Since the calibre of men sitting in the judgment seats of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission imports so much for the fu- 
ture of American railroading, a study of this sprightly and de- 
finitive analysis will bring its own reward. 


Engineering Report on Air Conditioning of Railroad Passenger 
Cars. Prepared by the Division of Equipment Research, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago. 316 pages. Price to member roads of A.A.R., $1.50: 
to others, $3. 


The Summary Report on air-conditioning issued on November 
24, 1936, dealt with those factors of air-conditioning railroad 
passenger cars of direct concern to the railroad executive. The 
Engineering Report, the second of the series, is designed to meet 
the needs of the air-conditioning engineer and railroad operating 
personnel. In it the results of laboratory tests and of road per- 
formance tests of cars are presented in four parts: Part I—Tests 
of Air-Conditioning Systems; Part II—Tests of Drive Mecha- 
nisms; Part III—Hot-Room Tests of Air-Conditioned Cars, and 
Part IV—Road Performance of Air-Conditioned Cars. The sub- 
ject of costs is not dealt with in the Engineering Report, but is 
discussed in detail in Part V of the Summary Report. 
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Income Bonds in 
Western Pac. Plan 


Bureauoffinance proposestype 
of security supposedly 
not favored by I.C.C. 


The Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on August 2, sub- 
mitted to the commission a proposed report 
on the Bureau’s proposed plan of reorgan- 
ization of the Western Pacific. The pro- 
posed plan, the first one to be announced 
by the Bureau for a Class I carrier, takes 
on added significance when it is noted that 
it contains a provision for the issuance of 
income bonds. This announcement would 
alter a frequently announced commission 
stand of being “arbitrarily” and “academic- 
ally” opposed to the principle of income 
bonds. Although the proposed report has 
no force until adopted by the commission, 
yet the Bureau’s views are generally con- 
sidered to be similar to those of the com- 
mission. The proposed plan would scale 
down the fixed charges to a much greater 
degree than has hitherto been proposed in 
an effort to make the road as depression 
proof as possible. 

The essential provisions of the Bureau’s 
plan of reorganization would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The immediate issue by the reorgan- 
ized company of $10,000,000 principal 
amount of 30-year first mortgage 4 per- 
cent bonds, $19,716,040 principal amount 
of 50-year income mortgage 4 percent 
bonds, $29,574,060 par value of noncumu- 
lative 5 percent preferred stock ($100 par 
value a share), and $30,068,220 par value 
of common stock ($100 par value a share). 
The debtor’s existing equipment obligation 
would be assumed by the reorganized com- 
pany. . 

2. The sale of the $10,000,000 principal 
amount of new first mortgage bonds, the 
purchasers to receive 10 shares of the new 
common stock for each $1,000 principal 
amount of first mortgage bonds purchased. 

3. The creation and maintenance of a 
capital fund of not to exceed $500,000 in 
any one year or $1,000,000 at any time, to 
be accumulated out of available net income 
reinaining after payment of fixed charges. 

4. The creation and maintenance of a 
one-half of 1 percent sinking fund for the 
retirement of the new income bonds out 
of available net income remaining after the 
payment of fixed charges, payments into 
the capital fund, and payment of interest 
on ‘he new income bonds. 

The holders of the debtor’s existing 
firs: mortgage bonds to subscribe for the 
purchase of the new first mortgage bonds. 
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6. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Railroad Credit Corporation and A. 
C. James Company, holders of the debtor’s 
notes which are secured by the pledge of 
the debtor’s general mortgage bonds, to 
receive in exchange therefor and for ac- 
crued unpaid interest thereon, $11,853,454 
par value of new common stock, the stock 
to be distributed among them on the basis 
of the general mortgage bonds held by 
each creditor, and contingent rights to sub- 
scribe for the purchase of the new first 
mortgage bonds. 

7. The Western Pacific Railroad Corpo- 
ration, an unsecured creditor to receive in 
exchange therefor subscription warrants 








N.R.O.I. Up 25% 
For Six Months 


2.76 per cent return compares 
with $238,016,427 or 2.22 
per cent in 1936 


Class I railroads in the first six months 
of 1937 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $297,341,777 which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.76 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 


Class I Railroads—United States 
Month of June 


Total operating revenues ........0.cccseeccccee 
Ca ee 
I ioe oti he hoy BoP 8G eRe Als IRiog eckren am eere ke 
Net railway operating income ................+- 
OCoeretIRe VATIO—DEF COME ac occ cc de cccccceweesc 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 


es $351,703,689 


1937 1936 1930 
$330,620,688 $439,377,179 


Six Months Ended June 30 


pe ae 
be i ee ree 
I cra osatirate cre aren iave: X06 re Shek wid w sivimainamisteniewr 
Net railway operating income .................+:. 
COPETERIME TAEIO—PEF CORE ooicisisiedicccd.vecwsccewss 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 








for the purchase at par of the new first 
mortgage bonds to be sold. 

8. The formation of a committee with 
such power as may be necessary to carry 
out the plan, and to determine, subject to 
the approval of the Commission, the form 
and provisions of the indentures, bonds, 
stock certificates and other instruments in 
connection with the carrying out of the 
plan; the committee to consist of three 
members, one member to be named by the 
bondholders’ committee, one by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Railroad 
Credit Corporation and A. C. James Com- 
pany as a group, and one by the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corporation. 

9. The plan to be accepted and carried 
out in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions of section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

10. The obligations of the debtor not 
specifically provided for to be paid by the 
debtor or the reorganized company or the 
assumed by the reorganized companv. 

11. The plan should be effective as of 
January 1, 1937. 


Superintendents’ Next Meeting 


At a meeting on July 20 of the officers 
of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents in Chicago June 7-9, 1938, 
was selected as the date for the next an- 
nual convention. The Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, was chosen as convention headquar- 
ters. 
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rar 265,578,652 241,764,770 330,732,585 
mys 16,507,517 26,877,555 30,580,933 
ss 58,939,875 50,258,671 67,683,471 
75.51 73.12 75.27 
2.82 2.42 3.27 
1937 1936 1930 
-- $2,087,270,436 $1,872,580,143 $2,658,254,307 
a 1,558,917,990 1,421,083,806 2,048,678,522 
iis 166,123,163 148,875,849 177,366,289 
= 297,341,777 238,016,427 369,416,251 
alate 74.69 75.89 77.07 
2.76 2.22 3.46 


Association of American Railroads and 
made public on July 29. In the first six 
months of 1936, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $238,016,427 or 2.22 per 
cent on their property investment, and in 
the first six months of 1930 was $369,416,- 
251 or 3.46 per cent. 

Gross for the first six months of 1937 
totaled $2,087,270,436 compared with $1,- 
872,580,143 for the same period in 1936, 
and $2,658,254,307 for the same period in 
1930, an increase of 11.5 per cent over 
1936, but 21.5 per cent below 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses for the six months amount- 
ed to $1,558,917,990 compared with $1,- 
421,083,806 in 1936, and $2,048,678,522 in 
1930—9.7 per cent above the former, but 
23.9 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first half of this 
year paid $166,123,163 in taxes compared 
with $148,875,849 in the same period in 
1936, and $177,366,289 in 1930. The June 
tax bill amounted to $16,507,517, a de- 
crease of $10,370,038 or 38.6 per cent below 
June, 1936. This was due to adjustments 
by some carriers crediting their tax ac- 
counts with payroll taxes set up in 1936 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935. That act was recently amended to 
repeal the tax for the period from March 
1 to December 31, 1936. Nineteen Class 
I roads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first six months of 1937, of which 
seven were in the Eastern district, one in 

(Continued on page 179) 
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President Names 
Rogers to I. C. C. 


New appointee is a ‘‘career’’ 
man, having come with 
commission in 1917 








President Roosevelt, on July 29, named 
John L. Rogers of Tennessee to fill the 
remaining vacancy on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Rogers, who is 
at present the Chief of the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers of the commission, takes the 
place which has been held by Hugh M. 
Tate. When confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Rogers’ term will run until 1943. Mr. 
Rogers is a “career man,” having come 

* with the commission in 1917 as a mechan- 
ical engineer in the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection. 

Mr. Rogers was born at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in 1889 and for a time was em- 
ployed in the mechanical department of the 
Southern. He later attended the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and George Washington 















































John L. Rogers 






University, receiving the degree of M.E. 
from the latter. He entered the service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1917 as a mechanical engineer in the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and after 
studying law at the National University 
Law School was admitted to the bar. He 
also studied accounting. In 1925 he be- 
came special examiner in the Bureau of 
Service of the commission and in that 
position played an active part in investiga- 
tions by the commission involving re- 
frigeration charges, locomotive equipment, 
and the six-hour day for railroad em- 
ployees. In 1933 he was appointed execu- 
tive assistant to Co-ordinator Eastman. He 
has been Chief of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers since its organization in August, 
1935. 





















H. & M. Boosts Fare 


The Hudson & Manhattan has announced 
a four-cent increase in the flat passenger 
fare between Hudson terminal in lower 
Manhattan, New York, and Jersey City 
and Hoboken, N. J., effective September 
1. By the new tariff, a 10-cent minimum 
fare will replace the former six-cent rate. 
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The base fare of 10 cents already in effect 

between upper Manhattan and New Jersey $16, 817,408 Net 
points and the per-mileage standard fare in ® 

effect in the joint service with the Penn- For Five Months 
sylvania between New York and Newark, 

N. J., will continue in effect. Compares with deficit of $32,- 


The Hudson & Manhattan, an electric . 
line in interstate service in New York and 076,535 for corresponding 


New Jersey, takes authority for the new period of 1936 
fare scale from an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission dated February 28, Class I railroads for the first five months 


1936, permitting a minimum fare charge of of this year reported a net income after 
10 cents for all classes of equipment in fixed charges and other deductions of $16,- 
interstate service. Rising costs and tax 817,408, as compared with a deficit of $32,- 
levies in the face of increasing competi- 076,535 for the corresponding 1936 period, 
tion from recent additions in transit facili- according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ties between the metropolis and New Jer-  mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
sey points are given as bases for the fare income and balance sheet items. For May 
increase decision. there was a net deficit of $47,898 as com- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 142 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of May For the five months of 
1937 1936 Income Items 1937 1936 
$43,662,952 $41,797,048 1. Net railway operating income ..... $237,645,045 $187,733,851 
10,820,723 11,416,636 re 52,677,300 57,427,359 
54,483,675 53,213,684 3. cc. fe ee 290,322,345 245,161,210 
1,604,360 1,533,463 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 8,797,023 7,835,583 
52,879,315 51,680,221 $. Income available for fixed charges 281,525,322 237,325,627 

6. Fixed charges: 
11,023,941 11,315,861 6-01. Rent for leased roads ..... 54,537,763 55,431,423 
40,648,064 41,44 27474 6-02. Interest deductions ........ 203,818,508 207,785,660 
237,735 "220,368 6-03. Other deductions .......... 1,176,575 1,102,511 
51,909,740 52,978,703 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 259,532,846 264,319,594 
S75 * 1,298,482 7. Income after fixed charges ...... 21,992,476 * 26,993,967 
1,017,473 1,009,973 . CMe GHRPNRE occ ccccctvscces 5,175,068 5,082,568 
is 47,898 * 2, 30 08,455 9. rere eer 16,817,408 * 32,076,535 
16,281,127 16,169,678 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures 
CD Ig ccevieccscicwens 81,199,021 80,684,681 
2,995,171 2,362,143 11. Federal income taxes .....ccccccee 15,431,804 8,958,035 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
16,013,696 12,870,114 12-01. On common stock ........ 35,247,741 33,912,466 
3,439,542 7,819,909 12-02..On preferred stock ....... 8,355,354 12,729,411 


Balance at end of May 








Selected Asset Items 1937 1936 

13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 

ee eS 5 ee rere err rere $699,876,651 $689,540,112 
I rt ieiee ca bh hie les Wind nie nen wale nae OUiee odie eee meanes $466,827,975 $437 ,323,479 
cin cdeanetbebecweeeusnesene’ 10,329,263 3,774,699 
ee, NE a. vas oe ceenees cee¥ cneveineeeonee 41,144, 370 30,787,294 
I oe ok. ce Wb cn UinGenne twa WG Scud. ones ce eeaneeeee 312,050,823 87,740,545 
18. Loans and bills receivable .... 1... .cceccecscccccsccccccvccccs 10,627,346 3,378,911 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable ............-+e++02+ 62,328,384 59,452,032 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ...........- 56,196,802 50,881,539 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........cccccccccccccccccces 147,563,612 146,661,032 
I Es cols og old pb a Ra CaeheachowseleH dns 366,600,051 299,847,065 
23. Interest amd dividends receivable .....0.sccecccccccccccccseces 27,630,018 28,695,324 
I I Fae 2 ale tee ae eae Wels ese eee wasinwes 2, ,029,288 2,411,169 
on A er tr Tee 7,199 550 6,033,936 
26. Total current assets Citems 14 to 25)... cccccccccccocsces $1,510,527,482 $1,156,987,025 





Selected Liability Items 











27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthst ..............00e000. $144,215,756 $277,441,218 
28. Loans and bills payable$ ......0..cccccceccccrcccccccccevcccees $222,804,812 $242,420,997 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable acd eke wees wantaley 80,814,316 75,434,836 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable ...........ceeceeccceceece 259,158,779 241,284,763 
Di, PER GOUOUED. DEFRUNE aoc ood sce ctviccccvesacccvccsess 129,963,348 87,279,834 
re rer eee Or ere 578,711,001 458,115,753 
ee a ere ee eee ee 1,667,042 2,145,525 
ee ee rr rr eee 480,299,893 440,319,309 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ..............0.- CinGinee ua awsion 19,777,272 19,798,911 
OE a bs acme pee eee bee eeecenabenseee 120,940,971 119,892,943 
es I nnn uo. gclneane-ess nee bencebebe wane eee 40,550,228 41,012,116 
ee, EE IE, 5:5:5:65: 600600 2c ccbeeddteeesceweccomeste 26,469,510 21,161,484 
39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38).........eeeeeeees $1,961,157,172 $1,748,866,471 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): 

eee ee a $135,459,473 $59,188,735 

40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes ...........0eee0e% 131,844,992 134,330,259 








+ The net income as reported includes charges of $3,282,724 for May, 1937, and $16,045,853 for 
the five months of 1937, $1,453,272 for May, 1936, and $7,163,866 for the five months of 1936 on 
account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security Act of 1935; also $4,694,911 
for May, 1937, and $22,991,440 for the five months of 1937, $4,077,191 for May, 1936, and $12.057,104 
for the five months of 1936 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying 
an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. (Public 
No. 400, 74th Congress.) 

t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other 
pe that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month 
of report. 

§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 

* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after depre. Net income before depre. 
- 





la 


Name of railway 
MATE Dicitnsinctesietewme cedlint tener wr seats ss 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 


ee eS eS ee eee ee 
Ne a a eerie re 
ees ee ee rere oe 
a Be eS are eee i 
Comical TH. BR. of Mew Jersey... c..000 ccisievives i 


5 eee ee er 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.ft............. 
Chicago & North Western Ry.f............. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.........-. 
Chicago Great Western KR. R.f.......22000- 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t......... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry.. 
ee ee ee eee ee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t....... 
ieee, Feet: Oe BAMOTe: Hii ce cases ccisses 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 
Geand Feunk Wertern BR. BR... 0 6ccccsaccccces 
ee eee er 
CS a errs ec 
PO a OS SR ere eee 
ee A ee rer 
Lowaeville & Nashwitle Re Rin.c ccs cc cccace 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines sg 
Te oe aS eee 
SC ae | eS ere eee 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... * 
PE, Ce NONE BED a sisacdascesen cece eates 
SE ers eee _ 
Pennsylvania R. R 

Pere NN Mg ekets rest nieare'eiara bra-avacbueoavare 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R 
INSET Ss blalotais cig aie waar e sie aleavecbwiarel eras 
St. Lowwsen Francisco Ry.2... 6. 66cscccvess 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
a a ee ee ee 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|]..... py 
Texas & Pacific Ry 

eS Oe A ee eee 
Wabash Ry.7 _ 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R 


* x ** kk * * 
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f Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies resulted in a net deficit of $1,312,711 for 


five months of 1937 and $1,690,121 for five months of 1936. 
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* Deficit. 


These figures are not reflected in this 








pared with a net deficit of $2,308,455 for 
the same month in 1936. 

Sixty roads reported net incomes for the 
month of May as compared with 73 who 
reported deficits. Seventy-one roads re- 
ported net incomes for the first five months 
of this year as compared with 62 who re- 
ported deficits. The consolidated state- 
ment and a statement of the net income of 
the roads having annual operating reve- 
nues above $25,000,000 are given in the 
accompanying tables. 


Club Meeting 


The Traffic Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
will hold its August golf event on Tues- 
day, August 10, at the Stafford Country 
Club, Stafford, N. Y. Dinner will be 
served at the clubhouse at 6:30 p.m. 


Eastern Local Fares Modified 


Slight reductions in local passenger fares 
on several eastern roads were made on Au- 
gust 1 when the permanent tariffs filed by 
the carriers went into effect, replacing the 
temporary tariffs prepared in June, 1936, 
pursuant to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order for coach fares at two cents 
per mile. As provided in the abandoned 
temporary fare scale, to simplify fare 
schedules and accounting, additions were 
made to bring coach fares ascertained on 


the per-mile basis to the nearest sum end- 
ing in “0” or “5.” By the permanent tar- 
iff, coach fares for distances under 38 
miles are computed by the elimination of 
all decimals which are less than a full cent 
over “0” or “5.” Thus, for distances which 
exceed by a fraction an integral sum of 
miles, the new ruling provides a five-cent 
decrease in rate. A journey of 20.3 miles 
for example, which by the temporary rul- 
ing cost 45 cents, may now be made for 40 
cents. 

The Long Island, Central of New Jer- 
sey, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western have announced such tariffs and 
it is believed that other eastern roads may 
follow suit. 


The Canadian Roads in June 


The Canadian National had an increase 
of $1,352,136 in operating revenues for 
June and an increase of $9,534,886 in oper- 
ating revenues for the first six months 
ended June 30 as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1936. 

Net operating revenue for June at $435,- 
188 was an increase of $425,746 over the 
June, 1936, net of $9,442. Net for the six 
months was $6,667,948, an increase of $4,- 
192,908 over last year. 

Operating revenues in June totaled $16,- 
091,901, as compared with $14,739,765 in 
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June, 1936. Operating expenses were $15,- 
656,713 against $14,730,323 during the sim- 
ilar period of last year. 

For the six months of the present year, 
operating revenues were $94,996,314, as 
compared with $85,461,428 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Operating 
expenses up to June 30 of this year were 
$88,328,366, compared with $82,986,388 for 
the similar period of 1936. 

The Canadian Pacific in June had net 
operating income totaling $1,195,111, which 
was $19,561 higher than June, 1936, while 
net for the half-year period at $8,260,153 
increased by $1,469,153 over the 
sponding period of last year. 

Gross revenues in June were $11,418,963, 
an increase of $461,352 over the $10,957,- 
610 reported for the same month a year 
ago while operating expenses rose $441,791 
to $10,223,852 compared with the $9,782,- 
060 in June, 1936. 

Gross revenues in the six months ended 
with June were $66,790,261, an increase of 
$4,745,915 over a year ago, while operating 
expenses increased by $3,276,761 to $58,- 
530,107 over the $55,253,346 reported in 
the first half of 1936. 


corre- 


Railroads Lift Embargo on Scrap to 
Seaboard 


Railroads serving Atlantic and Gulf 
ports have commenced to lift the embargo 
which has been in effect since February 
on the movement of scrap iron and steel 
from interior points to the seaboard. The 
embargo was ordered because the accumu- 
lation of loaded cars at the ports was tying 
up an undue amount of equipment. 


Would Regulate Toll Bridges 


Representative Drew of Pennsylvania 
has introduced H.R. 8061, which would 
amend the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, by 
providing for the regulation of highways 
and special highway facilities by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission when they 
are used for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property by motor carriers en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
and for which use tolls are charged. 


B. & M. to Run Golf Train 


An all-expense golf train, believed to be 
the first of its kind, will be operated out 
of Boston, Mass., on August 31, by the 
Boston & Maine. The schedule will be 
so arranged as to permit a full week-end 
of golf at the 27-hole courses in Hanover, 
N. H., which have been selected for pa- 
trons of the train. The ticket covers rail 
fare, all meals, hotel accommodations, golf 
fees, and transportation to and from the 
golf courses. 


French Derailment Takes 30 Lives 


Derailment of an evening - eastbound 
Paris-St. Etienne express of the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediterranean (France) at an 
open switch on the main line at Ville- 
neuve-St.-Georges, about nine miles from 
the Paris terminal, caused the death of 30 
persons on July 29. The number of cas- 
ualties recorded by various press dispatches 
is between 40 and 50. Officers of the road 
attributed the crash to an error made by 
the towerman controlling interlocking in 
the area. The several wooden coaches 
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which were placed in the train because of 
unusually heavy traffic were responsible 
for the greater part of the injuries. 


Milwaukee Adds Trains 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has added three fast trains to its 
service, principal among which is one be- 
tween Mason City, Iowa, and Chicago 
which cuts 2 hr. 51 min. from the fastest 
previous schedule. This train leaves Ma- 
son City at 12:01 p.m. and arrives in 
Chicago at 7:40 p.m., covering the 355.8 
miles by way of Madison, Wis., and Janes- 
ville in 7 hr. 39 min. 

In its Chicago-Milwaukee, Wis., service, 
a new train leaves Chicago at 8:35 p.m., 
covering the 85 miles in 80 min. and in- 
creasing the number of Chicago-Milwau- 
kee trains to 29. Another train, which 
connects with the “Hiawatha” at Milwau- 
kee, has been placed in service between 
Milwaukee and Madison. 


“Road of Anthracite” Carries Fans 
to Divisional Terminals 


A group of railroad fans and scenery 
hunters, numbering 483, were the guests of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western’s 
operating and mechanical departments on 
July 25 for an excursion and inspection 
tour of the road between New York and 
Binghamton, N. Y. Furnished a 14-car 
train, completely air-conditioned, with the 
exception of a Pullman observation car at 
the rear, and hauled between Scranton, Pa., 
and Binghamton by two of the road’s semi- 
streamlined “Pacifics,” the party made a 
round-trip of approximately 385 miles be- 
tween Hoboken, N. J., the Lackawanna’s 
New York gateway, and the divisional 
yards and engine terminal at East Bing- 
hamton, passing en route over the 28-mile 
New Jersey cut-off and the Clark Summit- 
lallstead by-pass, which includes the. fa- 
mous Tunkhannock viaduct, 2,375 ft. in 
length and towering 240 ft. over the valley 
whose name it bears. 

At both East Binghamton and Scranton, 
Pa., the excursionists were given opportu- 
nity to inspect thoroughly the road’s fa- 
cilities. At the former point, the smaller 
locomotives, largely moguls and ‘“4-4-0's,” 
which perform local service on the Utica 
and Syracuse divisions, were spotted con- 
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Mediation Board Announces 
Wage Settlement 


The National Mediation Board 
on the night of August 4, announced 
that an agreement had been reached 
between the non-operating unions 
and the railroad management call- 
ing for an increase effective August 
1, of 5 cents in the hourly wage 
of members of these organizations, 
estimated to number from 750,000 
to 800,000 employes. On the basis 
of 1936 operations the increase will 
cost the Class I Railroads approxi- 
mately $98,000,000 annually. 

The railroads also agreed to end 
“share the work” arrangements for 
these employes from September 1 
on and to arrange for work to be 
done by full time employes, selected 
under the seniority rules. 

The agreement has no date of 
termination, but is to continue in 
operation until ended by machinery 
provided under Railway Labor Act. 

The Mediation Board highly 
commended both parties to the ne- 
gotiations for their “calm patience” 
and hailed the outcome as “reason- 
able, just and far-sighted.” 











veniently for engine picture collectors. The 
two-hour halt at Scranton, in the heart of 
the anthracite region, was taken up with a 
tour through the Lackawanna’s main mo- 
tive-power shops, a directed observation of 
the process of preparing engines for road 
service, and inspection of representative 
types of modern steam locomotives of the 
road. 

The inspection tours were supplemented 
by a pocket guide describing landmarks of 
interest along the route and a_ specially 
prepared booklet containing a history of 
the Morris & Essex, the parent corpora- 
tion in the Lackawanna’s New Jersey 


trackage, a detailed description of the 
Scranton and East Binghamton engine fa- 
cilities, and a roster of the locomotive 
types to be seen at each point. There were 
also appended a facsimile of a No. 31 
tra’n-order giving rights to the special run 





Excursionists View the Lackawanna’s Tunkhannock Viaduct 
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and a portion of the employees’ timetable 
concerning the route traversed, with spac« 
provided for “o.s.” entries for the excur- 
sion train. 


“Minnesota 400” to Operate to 
Chicago 


The “Minnesota 400” of the Chicago & 
North Western, which has been operating 
between Wryeville, Minn., and Mankato 
will be replaced by a new train on Augus' 
8 which will operate between Chicago and 
Mankato. This completely air-conditioned 
train, carrying modern coaches, parlor cars 
and a limousine cafe-lounge car, will leave 
Chicago at 2 p. m. and will arrive at Man- 
kato at 11:35 p. m., while returning it will 
leave Mankato at 10:30 a. m. and will 
arrive in Chicago at 7:35 p. m.. North- 
bound it will operate via Janesville, Madi- 
son and Wyeville, covering the 442.4 mi. 
in 9 hr. 35 min. At Wyeville connection 
will be made with the “400.” Southbound 
it will operate via Elroy, Madison and 
Janesville, covering the 430.2 mi. in 9 hr. 
5 min. 


Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing 
Accidents 


Fatalities resulting from highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents in the first 
four months of this year totaled 620, an 
increase of 97 compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, according to the 
Safety Section, Association of American 
Railroads. In the first four months this 
year, 1,855 persons were injured in such 
accidents compared with 1,717 in the cor- 
responding period in 1936; accidents totaled 
1,606, an increase of 179 compared with 
the first four months in the preceding year. 

In the month of April alone, there were 
125 fatalities resulting from grade cross- 
ing accidents, a decrease of two below 
April, last year, while 358 persons were in- 
jured compared with 365 one year ago. 
There were 307 grade crossing accidents 
in April, this year, compared with 308 


in April, 1936. 


I.C.C. Approves Pullman 
Depreciation Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has approved rates at which 
the Pullman Company desires to charge 
off depreciation on its equipment. The 
rates were submitted in accordance with 
an order of the commission on May 18, 
1936, and will apply, if the company so 
desires, from January 1, 1937, until they 
are further revised by the commission. 
The component percentage rates of depre- 
ciation are as follows: 

General office buildings, 9.8 per cent: 
shops, 2.93 per cent; miscellaneous struc- 
tures, 3.73 per cent; shop machinery, 3.85 
per cent; standard sleeping cars, 3.79 per 
cent; tourist sleeping cars, 3.94 per cent; 
parlor cars, 3.86 per cent; composite cars, 
3.7 per cent; private cars, 3.58 per cent; 
dining cars, 3.74 per cent; miscellaneous 
equipment, 7.02 per cent. 


Court Declares Contractors’ Bonds 
Cover Railway Charges 


A carrier to which is owed payment o! 
freight bills on material used in the con- 
struction of a public building, or consigned 
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to public work projects, may recover upon 
ihe contractor’s bond, according to a deci- 
sion recently handed down by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirming judg- 
ment of the district court for southern 
Florida, in re Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company vs. United States (acting 
for the receivers of the Seaboard Air 
Line). In the case under discugsion, the 
contractor defaulted in payment of freight 
charges on material destined for use in 
the construction of a post office building, 
and the court found that the carriage of 
such material brings the railroad within 
the scope of the contractors statutory bond, 
which covers payment to “a corporation 
which has furnished labor and materials 
used in the construction or repair of any 
public building or public work.” 


Rivers and Harbors Allotments 


Secretary of War Woodring on July 29 
approved allotments totaling $94,478,201 
for new work on rivers and_ harbors 
projects provided for in the War Depart- 
ment civil appropriations act of July 19, 
1937. The largest allotment of this group 
is that of $27,000,000 for work on the 
Mississippi river from the Missouri river 
to Minneapolis, Minn. Another $900,000 
goes to that section of the Mississippi be- 
tween the Ohio and tle Missouri. The 
Missouri river between Kansas City and 
Sioux City gets $7,000,000, the section 
from Kansas City to the mouth $400,000, 
and the Fort Peck dam $7,704,000. 

Other allotments include: Cape Cod Ca- 
nal, $3,500,000; Great Lakes to Hudson 
Waterway, $5,000,000; Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, $2,000,000; Black War- 
rior, Warrior and Tombighbee rivers, $1,- 
684,000; Illinois Waterway, $4,488,951: 
Kanawha river, $2,480,000; Sacramento 
river and tributaries, $1,509,000; Houston 
Ship canal, $1,500,000. 


Mid-Western Coal Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a decision on the complaint of the Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau versus Alton et al 
(No. 27107) has ordered a revision of the 
rate relationship on nut coal as between 
Illinois groups on the one hand and Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and other southwestern origin 
districts on the other hand, to destinations 
in central and western Missouri and Ne- 
braska. 

Other findings- are summarized as fol- 
lows: Rates on coal from the southern 
Illinois, DuQuoin, and Belleville groups 
and a portion of the Springfield group, in 
Illinois, to destinations in Missouri found 
not unreasonable, except to certain desti- 
nations on the St. Louis-San Francisco: 
minimum weights on coal from the Illinois 
groups named to destinations in Missouri 
found unduly prejudicial; intrastate rates 
on coal in Missouri found not unlawful; 
tates on coal from mines in Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma to des- 
tinations in Nebraska found not unreason- 


able or unduly prejudicial. 


Amendment to Railroad Retirement 
Act Introduced 

_ Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, has 

Introduced S. 2860, a bill to amend sec- 

tion. 1 and 2 of the railroad retirement 
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act with respect to definition of the term, 
“vears of service,’ and the computation 
of such service. The bill would also pro- 
vide for the granting of annuities to dis- 
abled employees with 25 instead of 30 
years of service. Under the bill the term 
“years of service” would include (1) the 
number of years an individual as an em- 
ployee shall have rendered service to one 
or more employers for compensation or 
received remuneration for time lost; (2) 
the number of years an individual while 
on furlough from an employer shall have 
served in the armed forces of the United 
States during any war engaged in by the 
United States; (3) the number of years 
an individual while in the employment re- 
lation shall have been absent on account 
of sickness or disability not due to his 
own misconduct; and (4) the number of 
years an individual shall have been on 
furlough from an employer through no 
fault of his own. 


Wheeler Charges C. & O. Stock 
Issue Was Illegal 


Charging that a recent issuance of pref- 
erence stock by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was illegal because it had not been au- 
thorized by 90 per cent of the road’s 
stockholders, Senator Wheeler, on Au- 
gust 3, resumed hearings of his subcom- 
mittee which is investigating railroad 
financing. Senator Wheeler opened the 
hearing by telling Thomas H. Jones, C. 
& O. lawyer, that he felt that the validity 
of the issuance of the preference stock 
Was open to “serious question.” Mr. 
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Jones challenged Senator Wheeler's con- 
tention by saying that the validity of the 
issue had been certified by the Virginia 
Corporation Commission. Senator Wheel- 
er spent the better part of the two hour 
session attempting to show that the C. 
& O. had violated its charter provision 


which provides that before any voting 
rights are changed, there must be ap- 
proval of the change by 90 per cent of 
the stockholders. The issuance of the 
preference stock carried the right to elect 


two of the road’s directors. 

The session on August 4 was devoted 
to the examination by committee counsel 
of the plan of consolidation of the Alle 
ghany and Chesapeake 
which is being prepared under the direc- 
tion of Robert R. Young, one of the tri 
umvirate which recently purchased control 
of the vast Van Sweringen “empire.” The 
highlight of the session came when Sena 
tor Wheeler got Mr. imi 


Corporations 
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Young to admit 
that he had contributed $15,000 th thi 


Democratic National Committee by buy 
ing some of the convention books which 
have been much discussed recently in both 
the House and Senate. Mr. Young made 
it plain that he purchased the books him- 
self and not for any of the corporations 
with which he is _ affiliated Senat 

Wheeler tried to get Mr. Young to ad 
mit that he was sulicited in view of the 
fact that he had certain matters pending 


before various commissions in Washin 
ton. This he declined to do 

The committee intends to examine the 
plan minutely so that there will be no 





D. & H. Police Prize-Winning Pistol Team 


The team, organized after the road dec’ded that all its officers should be thoroughly trained in the 


intelligent and discriminative use of the revo'ver, 
world records in contests with the nation’s ablest 


has recent]: won victories and broken several 
marksmen. In three matches the tear and_ its 


individual members have collected 7 trophies, 20 gold medals, 39 silver medals, 53 bronz 
a plaque and several merchandise awards 
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violation of the law as far as the rights 
of the public and the various security 
holders are concerned. 


Denies Northland Greyhound 
Route-Purchase Application 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has denied the application of 
the Northland Greyhound Lines for au- 
thority to purchase for $70,000 the oper- 
ating rights of the Sioux Limited Lines 
on a route between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Chicago, by way of Wisconsin. To 
the majority report, by Commissioners 
Lee and Caskie, Commissioner Eastman 
dissented, contending that the application 
should be granted. 

The majority pointed out that Grey- 
hound and Sioux are the only through 
operators on the Minneapolis-Chicago 
route, via Wisconsin, and that the former’s 
fare, which it proposed to maintain, is 20 
per cent higher than that of Sioux. Thus, 
while it is clear to the commission “that 
the applicant would substantially benefit if 
vendor were to be eliminated as a com- 
petitor,” it is “not so clear that the public 
would gain.” 

Commissioner Eastman would have 
granted the application because “there is 
an extraordinary amount of passenger 
transportation competition between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities.” And in view 
of this competition “which the railroads 
and private automobiles are offering and 
will continue to offer” he thinks that the 
elimination of Sioux Limited Lines (for 
which “the future holds forth no very en- 
couraging prospects”) “will in the long 
run improve rather than impair condi- 
tions for the traveling public.” 


Bardo, Westchester Trustee, 
Dies of Stroke 


Clinton Lloyd Bardo, trustee of the 
New York, Westchester & Boston since 
December 23, 1935, died in New York 
City on August 2 at 69 from a stroke of 
partial paralysis which came upon him as 
he was inspecting construction work on 
the road. Though Mr. Bardo spent the 


Clinton L. Bardo 


greater part of his life in railroad oper- 
ating service, he gained a nation-wide rep- 
utation also as president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and as a 
leader in the shipbuilding industry. 
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Mr. Bardo was born at Montgomery, 
Pa., on October 24, 1867. After an edu- 
cation in the public schools, he entered 
railway service in 1885 as a telegraph 
operator with the Pennsylvania, later 
transferring to a similar post with the 
Reading. He interrupted railway service 
for one year to occupy the position of 
supply agent for the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany. Returning to the rails in 1887, he 
served the Lehigh Valley as operator and 
later as dispatcher, and in 1893 was ap- 
pointed trainmaster. After 11 years in 
this capacity, he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in 1904. From 1907 to 1912 he 
was superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral. Returning to the Lehigh Valley in 
1912 he became its assistant general man- 
ager. From 1913 to 1925 he was general 
manager of the New Haven and president 
and general manager of its subsidiary, the 
Central New England. 

Abandoning his railroad career for a 
time, Mr. Bardo became vice-president of 
the American Brown-Boveri Electric 
Corporation in 1925 and in 1928 assumed 
the presidency of the New York Ship- 
building Company, its subsidiary. 

In 1934 and 1935 he was president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and played an important part in the con- 
troversies centering about the N.R.A. 
codes. Retiring from the New York Ship- 
building Company in 1934, Mr. Bardo re- 
entered railway service approximately a 
year later when he accepted the trustee- 
ship of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston. His work in railroad research 
included the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee on prevention of accidents at grade 
crossings and of the operating committee, 
American Railway Association, 1923-1925. 
He was the author of “Division and Tide- 
water Terminals.” 


N. P. Entitled to Settlement in Land 
Grant Case 


After five years of litigation, Frank 
Graves, special master, recommended in a 
report filed in the federal district court at 
Spokane, Wash., on July 27, that the 
Northern Pacific is entitled to full settle- 
ment for lands granted it by the govern- 
ment under the Congressional acts of 1864 
and 1870 with certain restrictions. The 
report, of several hundred pages, which, 
in general, finds that the government has 
confiscated approximately 2,377,220 acres 
of land granted to the railroad, now awaits 
final approval by the district court. 

One major issue in which the special 
master held with the railroad was on the 
interpretation of the term “agricultural 
lands” as set forth in the grant. The rail- 
road was allowed to take agricultural lands 
in indemnity belts to replace losses due to 
homesteading and mineral development of 
acreage lying within the original grant. 
Government lawyers argued that the term 
“agricultural” lands meant tillable lands 
and did not include forest or grazing land. 
Railroad counsel contended that it was en- 
titled to all non-mineral lands under that 
term and the special master held with the 
railroad under the broad terming of “non- 
mineral,” thereby giving the railroad the 
right to nearly 2,000,000 acres upon which 
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it would otherwise have no claim. The 
value of the land, however, is questionable, 
since much of it lies upon mountains and 
some of it is under perpetual snow. 

The special master held with the gov- 
ernment on the so-called “Tacoma over- 
lap” case and the overlap of grants in 
Wisconsin with the Winnebago & Su- 
perior Portage railway. In the Tacoma 
overlap case where grants to the North- 
ern Pacific from Tacoma to Portland over- 
lapped grants on the line from Tacoma to 
Spokane, the master ruled that the railroad 
was not entitled to replacement of the 
overlapped acreage. The railroad contend- 
ed that these terms referred to lands dis- 
posed of or granted to itself as well as 
others. The special master held that it 
referred only to others and the railroad 
could not rightfully claim lands as lost in 
the Portland-Tacoma grant when the com- 
pany had gained them in the Tacoma-Spo- 
kane grant. 


Rail Wage Deductions Ruled 
To Be Taxable 


The Bureau of Internal ‘Revenue has 
ruled that the amount of tax deducted by 
a railroad from the compensation of its 
employees under the provisions of the car- 
riers taxing act constitutes taxable income 
to the employees for federal income tax 
purposes and is not deductible as a tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1936. The rul- 
ing of the Bureau goes on to state that 
the amount deducted by the carrier from 
compensation of its employees is held to 
be constructively received by the employee 
and is regarded as though the employee 
had actually received the amount in cash 
and had thereafter expended it in payment 
of the tax imposed. The import of the 
ruling is that the entire amount of the 
employee’s compensation should be includ- 
ed in the gross income for federal income 
tax purposes without any deduction on ac- 
count of the income tax imposed by the 
carriers’ taxing act and withheld from 
the employee’s compensation by the em- 
ployer. 

Because of a previous ruling, deductions 
under the Social Security Act are not sim- 
ilarly affected. 


Court Rules Posting of Car Place- 
ment Notice Sufficient 


In a decision regarding reconsignment 
charges, 89F (2d) 752, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has ruled that the post- 
ing of car placement data on yard bulletin 
boards is sufficient for adequate informa- 
tion of consignees, provided that the prac- 
tice has been in vogue on the individual 
road for a reasonable length of time. The 
decision, which affirms judgment for the 
railroad in the Northern Pacific vs. the 
Becher-Barrett-Lockerly Company case, 
appellate from the federal district court 
for Minnesota, points to general tariff 
rules stipulating that information as to ar- 
rival and location of cars may either be 
sent to the consignee or be posted on the 
carrier’s bulletin board “where such prac- 
tice is in vogue.” 

The court held that posting arrival 
notices on the bulletin board was in strict 
conformity with the tariff rule; that the 
expression “in vogue” did not necessarily 
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mean general practice and usage by all the 
carriers in Minneapolis (locale of the 
dispute), but rather the practice of the 
plaintiff as to its own cars moving on its 
own tracks to the consignees. In this in- 
stance the bulletin board had been in use 
for over two years. 

The consignee had argued that the pub- 
lication of the placement and location of 
cars on the hold track by posting the car 
number, consignee’s initials, date of arrival, 
and track number of the hold track on a 
bulletin board in plaintiff’s yard office was 
not in conformity with the reconsignment 
tariff rule; that the practice of bulleting 
the notice of the placement of cars in the 
yard office was not “in vogue” in Min- 
neapolis; and that defendant had no notice 
that plaintiff had established a_ bulletin 
board for such notices in its yards. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the week 
ended July 24 totaled 770,980 cars, an in- 
crease of 905 cars or one-tenth of one per 
cent above the preceding week, an in- 
crease of 39,999 cars or 5.5 per cent above 
the corresponding week in 1936, and an 
increase of 175,408 cars or 29.5 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1935. All 
commodity classifications except live stock, 
forest products and ore showed increases 
over the preceding week, while all com- 
modity classifications except coal, grain 
and live stock showed increases over last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 24 











Districts 1937 1936 1935 
Eastern oiccccce 155,203 152,700 129,458 
Allegheny ...... 157,929 147,996 116,841 
Pocahontas ..... 49,357 49,785 43,433 
Southern ....... 98,870 95,124 79,228 
Northwestern ... 135,440 121,183 88,912 
Central Western. 118,535 108,952 89,822 
Southwestern ... 55,646 55,241 47,878 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 309,621 285,376 226,612 
Total All Roads. 770,980 730,981 595,572 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 51,648 54,999 33,357 
Live Stock ..... 9,401 13,648 9,672 
Lo ae 108,766 112,946 102,916 
ee 10,473 8,612 4,560 
Forest Products. 41,899 34,700 28,682 

WE tances so 77,470 55,174 34,700 
Merchandise 

As ee 165,609 162,337 154,978 
Miscellaneous 305,714 288,565 226,707 
ee ee 770,980 730,981 595,572 
i SS : eee 770,075 720,359 592,672 
2, ee 682,205 724,277 565,502 
(2 eee 806,168 649,703 471,126 
Ls eee 773,733 + 713,588 616,863 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks ....21,957,534 19,409,114 17,385,601 


In Canada—Car loadings for the week 


ended July 24 totaled 49,551, as against. 


49.858 for the previous week and 45,496 
cars for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the statement of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


Pale 26, 1987.4... 49,551 24,518 
i eo a. 49,858 24,684 
(ore. 51,821 22,940 
Jory 98; 1996 ..ccscc 45,496 21,280 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Joly 18, 1096 4.005 1,262,406 676,122 
July 24, 1937 2.2.0 1,385,937 802.419 
Say BO, WSSS .cccse 1,244,782 635,544 
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Western First Class Round-Trip 
Rate Raised to 2% Cents 


In order to equalize the differentials be- 
tween various basic passenger rates, the 
western and southeastern lines will, on Oc- 
tober 16, change the rate for first class 
round trip fares from 2 cents to 24% cents 
a mile. Under the prevailing rates the 
round trip coach rate of 1.8 cents a mile 
is a reduction of 10 per cent under the one 
way rate of 2 cents, while the round trip 
first class rate of 2 cents is 33% per cent 
less than the first class one way rate of 3 
cents. The new rate of 2% cents will be 
a reduction of 25 per cent. The new rate 
will affect about 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness and will increase first class round trip 
revenues approximately $2,000,000. 

The basic rates now in effect in various 
territories are as follows: 
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of the railroad affiliate; and “in recogni- 
tion of the inconsistency which would re- 
sult from Wilson’s control of a line which 
would parallel and compete with the op- 
eration of the transportation company of 
which he is president.” 

The examiner finds, however, that “this 
commission should not be a party to per- 
mitting carriers to temporarily withdraw 
from serving the public over a route on 
which they presumably have operating 
rights by the simple expedient of leasing 
their rights to another carrier operating 
between the identical points, unless it is 
understood such withdrawal is tantamount 
to a permanent withdrawal, and abandon- 
ment of such rights. Certainly a strict 
construction of section 206, relating to 
bona fide operation over the route or 
routes involved on June 1, 1935, and oper- 








. Eastern 
First Class one way ...... sinenvene 3 

First Class found G0 ..<.scoceces 3 

Picet Claas eduud trip ....... .....-..6. ae 
Transcontinental one way ........ = 
Transcontinental round trip ...... oes 

Coach GRE Way o<secsce aocewei nigtee 2 

Coach round trip ...... ‘amen 2 

Coach (Transcontinental) one way.. i 
Summer First Class round trip .... 2.88 to 


South Eastern Western 
3 3 


y, 


2, proposed 2% 
15 day limit 
Be 


2, proposed 2%4 
30 day limit 
Y 
6 mo. limit 
2 


cy 


6 mo. limit 


me 1.8 to 2 
1% on majority 2 
2 on others 
Same as above 1.8 
s6 1% 
2.1 to 2.88 1% to 2 


certain points 


Summer Coach round trip ........ <% oh 1% to 1.8 
Winter First Class round trip .... 2.88 2 to 2.88 2 to 2% 
Winter Coach round trip ......... os 1% to 2 1% to 2 








Says Rail Employee Can Have 
Private Trucking Interests 


The motor carrier act’s stipulation that 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions 
authorizing acquisition of control of high- 
way carriers must, where railroads are 
involved, include the finding that the trans- 
action “will promote the public interest 
by enabling such carrier to use service 
by motor carrier to public advantage in 
its operations and will not unduly restrain 
competition” requires “something more 
than the relationship in the capacity of 
an employee of a rail carrier” in the view 
of Examiner John S. Higgins as expressed 
in a proposed report on applications in- 
volving personal motor carrier interests 
of William Wilson, president of the Wil- 
son Transportation Company, highway af- 
filiate of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, and superintendent of 
motor transportation for that road. 

Counsel for one of the protestants raised 
this point but the examiner disposes of 
it with observations to the effect that the 
railroad may dispense with Mr. Wilson’s 
services at any time; that it has never 
attempted to dictate to him in matters of 
policy; and that in the event of a possible 
clash “he would follow his investment.” 

The report recommends that Mr. Wilson 
be authorized to acquire control of Flam- 
ming Motor Express, Inc., operating in 
the territory between Sioux City, Ia., and 
Martin, S. D., and that Flamming be per- 
mitted to purchase the operating rights 
and property of Vernon C. Van Derhule 
in the same territory. The examiner 
would, however, dismiss the accompanying 
application of Flamming Motor Express 
for authority to lease the operating rights 
of the Wilson Transportation Company 
from Sioux City to Presho and Winner, 
S. D. This application was filed because 
the Van Derhule line parallels that route 


ation since that time, does not contem- 
plate that of two carriers having similar 
operating rights between common points, 
one may do the work of both and keep 
alive the operating rights of both pending 
the convenience of the second party to re- 
sume operations.” 


I. R. C. Bulletin Stresses Branch 
Line Economies 


Comprising a summary of various meth- 
ods employed in the reduction of operating 
expenses on branch and light-traffic lines 
by roads reporting from member nations, 
an article on secondary line economy ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the International 
Railway Congress Association’s monthly 
bulletin. The author, G. C. Palmieri, chief 
inspector of operations of the Italian state 
system, has been able to ascertain four 
main classes of expense reduction common 
to all of the correspondent countries. They 
are: (1) restriction of signal facilities, 
grade crossing protection, and roadway in- 
spection; (2) adoption of simplified oper- 
ating rules, with attenuation of customary 
main-line regulations; (3) limitation of 
station-duty hours; (4) simplification of 
station work in connection with freight 
service. 

In treatment of the methods employed 
in cutting train costs, the article points to 
specific practices in the use of small units 
for elasticity in schedule and fuel economy. 
A short description is given of the so- 
called “push and pull” steam trains em- 
ployed by the British roads, which, with- 
out shifting the engine, may be operated 
in either direction by means of remote 
control in the end car. There is also men- 
tioned the French practice of dispensing 
with the fireman on small steam engines, 
utilizing the conductor for aid when re- 
quired. Motor rail cars in general receive 
some attention, but the discussion is large- 
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ly concerned with the question of power 
requirements. The author feels that it is 
more efficient to use cars of restricted 
power adapted for very light service, 
equipped with multiple-unit control for 
use when larger consists are required, as 
compared with trailer operation and con- 
sequent need for higher power capacity. 

In respect to signal and dispatching 
economies, the article states that in many 
countries the approach signals on light- 
traffic lines have been abandoned and com- 
plicated interlocking signals replaced by 
simple marker plates specifying speed re- 
ductions. In the effort to reduce telegraph 
operator costs, many continental roads have 
introduced direct telephoning between dis- 
patcher and train crews. 

Considerable station staff economies have 
been effected by the French railways 
through the utilization of accountancy 
“center-stations” which perform the bill- 
ing and report work for branch-line com- 
munities and on other continental lines 
unimportant stations have been given to the 
management of “supplementary” em- 
ployees on a part-time, contract basis. 


Rules Issued for Collection of 
Truck Freight Charges 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a set of rules and 
regulations governing the settlement of 
rates and charges of common carriers of 
property by motor vehicle. The regula- 
tions, which are five in number, will be- 
come effective on October 1. They are 
as follows: 

1. Upon taking precautions deemed by 
them to be sufficient to assure payment of 
the tariff charges within the credit period 
herein specified, common carriers by mo- 
tor vehicle may relinquish possession of 
freight in advance of the payment of the 
tariff charges thereon and may extend 
credit in the amount of such charges to 
those who undertake to pay them, such 
persons herein being called shippers, for 
a period of 7 days, excluding Sundays 
and legal holidays other than Saturday 
half-holidays. When the freight bill cov- 
ering a shipment is presented to the ship- 
per on or before the date of delivery, the 
credit period shall run from the first 12 
o'clock midnight following delivery of the 
freight. When the freight bill is not pre- 
sented to the shipper on or before the date 
of delivery, the credit period shall run 
from the first 12 o’clock midnight follow- 
ing the presentation of the freight bill. 

2. Where a common carrier by motor 
vehicle has _ relinquished possession of 
freight and collected the amount of tariff 
charges presented by it as the total amount 
of such charges, and another freight bill 
for additional freight charges is there- 
after presented to the shipper, the carrier 
may extend credit in the amount of such 
additional charges for a period of 30 
calendar days to be computed from the 
first 12 o'clock midnight following the 
presentation of the subsequently presented 
freight bill. 

3. Freight bills for all transportation 
charges shall be presented to the shippers 
within 7 calendar days from the first 12 
o'clock midnight following delivery of 
the freight. 
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4. Shippers may elect to have their 
freight bills presented by means of the 
United States mails, and when the mail 
service is so used the time of mailing by 
the carrier shall be deemed to be the time 
of presentation of the bills. In case of 
dispute as to the time of mailing the post- 
mark shall be accepted as showing such 
time. 

5. The mailing by the shipper of valid 
checks, drafts or money orders, which are 
satisfactory to the carrier, in payment of 
freight charges within the credit period 
allowed such shipper may be deemed to 
be the collection of the tariff rates and 
charges within the credit period for the 
purpose of these rules. In case of dis- 
pute as to the time of mailing the post- 
mark shall be accepted as showing such 
time. 


Oil and Gas Power Meeting at 
Penn. State 


The Oil and Gas Power Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its tenth annual national 
meeting at State College, Pa., August 18 
to 21. The program includes several items 
of interest to railroad men. Among these 
are the following: 


WepneEspay, Avucust 18 
2 p. m. 
General Session 
Progress Reports by American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Company, 
The Buda Company, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Davenport-Besler Corporation, DeLa- 
Vergne Engine Company, Genera! Motors 
Corporation, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company and others. 
U. S. Navy Contributions to Diesel Engine De- 
velopment, by E. C. Magdeburger, Bureau 
of Engineering, U. S. Navy Department. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 19 
9:30 a. m. 
Fuels and Lubrication Session 

Lubrication Problems in Connection with High- 
Speed Diesel Engines, by C. G. A. Rosen, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

Correlation of Laboratory Tests on Fuel Oils 
with Field Operation, by W. F. Joachim, 
U. S. Naval Experiment Station. 

2 p. m. 
Transportation Session 

Recent Developments in Automotive Type Diesel 
Engines, by O. D. Treiber, Hercules Motors 
Corporation. 

Fripay, Aucust 20 
9:30 a. m. 
Operating Session 

1936 Oil Engine Power Cost Report, by H. C. 
Major, chairman, Oil Engine Power Cost 
Sub-Committee. 

Waste Heat Recovery from Diesel Engines, by 
Glenn C. Boyer, Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Company. 

Penn State Method of Testing Diesel Fuels, by 

S. Chandler, Pennsylvania State College. 
Saturpay, Aucust 21 
9:30 a. m. 
Research Session 

Oil Flow Through Fuel Nozzles, by Prof. K. J. 
DeJuhasz, Penn State College. 

Polymerization of Fuel Oils, by Gustav Egloff, 
Universal Oil Products Company. 


There will be an exhibit of Diesel en- 


gine parts and accessories held in connec- 
tion with this meeting. 


Another Forwarder Gets Broker 
License from I.C.C. 


Following the precedent which it had 
established in the Acme Fast Freight case, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
now granted a broker’s license to an- 
other forwarder—the Walker Freight 
Service, Inc. The Acme decision, which 
set forth at length the reasoning whereby 
the commiss‘on stretched the motor car- 
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rier act’s definition of “broker” to include 
the operations of freight consolidators, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 24. 
As in the Acme case, Commissioner East- 
man disagreed also with the majority re- 
port by Commissioners Lee and Caskie in 
the Walker case. He reiterates his opin- 
ion that a forwarder is not a broker and 
refers to his expression of partial con- 
currence in the Acme case. 

Because the points of law raised by 
various narties in the Walker case were 
substantially the same as those discussed in 
the Acme decision, the commission did not 
again go over the same ground. It did, 
however, consider briefly the position taken 
by the intervening National Carloading 
Corporation that Walker Freight Service 
“is neither a common carrier by motor ve- 
hicles nor a broker under the act and is 
not subject to the provisions thereof in 
any respect.” 

National “forcibly urged” that the term 
“broker” means “an intermediary employed 
for a commission or brokerage to negoti- 
ate a matter between two parties”; and 
contended Walker’s manner of operation 
and its relation to the owner of the goods 
“precludes a finding that it is a broker 
either generally or under the act.” 

“This contention,” the report says, 
“causes us to repeat the observation made 
in the report in the Acme case that the 
definition of ‘broker’ in the motor carrier 
act is manifestly of wider scope than the 
ordinary judicial or text writer’s definition 
of the word and induces us to supplement 
what was there said in this connection.” 

“The wording of the statute,” the report 
continues, “makes it clear that the act was 
not intended to subject to regulation, as 
transportation brokers, only those persons 
who act simply as intermediaries. If this 
were so, certain language in_ sections 
203 (a) (18) and 211 (a) would appear 
to be without meaning. For instance, a 
broker is defined as any person not in- 
cluded in the term ‘motor carrier’ and not 
a bona fide employee or agent of any such 
carrier, who or which, as principal or 
agent, does certain things. A strict inter- 
mediary does not act as principal but only 
as agent of those who employ him. A 
‘broker’ who holds himself out to procure 
the services of motor carriers for shippers 
or travelers might not be employed as an 
agent for the carriers, and on the other 
hand he might have no such employment 
from the shippers or travelers. In other 
words, he may set himself up as an inde 
pendent establishment offering service to 
shippers or travelers for compensation. Any 
shipper or travefer could seek him out at 
any time and get and pay for such service, 
just as a customer gets service from a 
railroad or a telephone company or a doc- 
tor or a lawyer. Such a relationship is 
not, in our opinion, one of mere technica! 
agency.” 

The license granted to Walker Freight 
Service authorizes it to operate as a broker 
in arranging for the transportation of 
commodities generally by motor vehicle 
between points in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. The applicant was 
described in the report as one whose 
“shipments are now transported wholly by 
motor vehicle with the exception that on 
infrequent occasions, described as emer 
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xencies, the rail service of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford is used between 
Providence, R. I., and New York.” 


N.R.O.I. Up 25% 
For Six Months 


(Continued from page 171) 


the Southern district, 
Western district. 

The June net railway operating income 
was $58,939,875, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of 2.82 per cent; 
in June, 1936, the net was $50,258,671 or 
2.42 per cent, and in June, 1930, it was 
$67,683,471 or 3.27 per cent. 

Gross for June amounted to $351,703,689 
compared with $330,620,688 in June, 1936, 
and $439,377,179 in June, 1930. Operating 
expenses in June totaled $265,578,652 com- 
pared with $241,764,770 in the same month 
in 1936, and $330,732,585 in June, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first six months in 1937 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $181,971,698, a 
return of 3.30 per cent; for the same pe- 
riod in 1936, their net was $161,337,941 or 
2.94 per cent, while in 1930 it was $215,- 
790,724 or 4.06 per cent. Gross in the 
Eastern district for the first six months 
totaled $1,063,107,696, an increase of 10.3 
per cent compared with 1937, but a de- 
crease of 21 per cent compared with 1930. 
Operating expenses totaled $759,515,244, 
an increase of 9 per cent above the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 25.2 per 
cent under the first half of 1930. For 
June Class I roads in the Eastern district 
had a net railway operating income of 
$26,718,074 compared with $30,001,043 in 
June, 1936, and $38,056,351 in June, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for the first six months of this year had 
a net railway operating income of $42,- 
067,175, or 2.69 per cent, as compared 
with a net of $32,366,970, or 2.07 per cent, 
for the first half of 1936, and $42,941,024, 


and eleven in the 


or 2.64 per cent, in 1930. Gross in the 
Southern district for the first six months 


amounted to $268,280,411, an increase of 
11.8 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 21.6 per 
cent under 1930. Operating expenses to- 
taled $198,009.700, an increase of 84 per 
cent above 1936, but a decrease of 26.9 per 
cent under 1930. The Southern district’s 
net railway operating income for June was 
$5,991,725 compared with $4,683,952 in 
June, 1936, and $4,045,590 in June, 1930. 
Class I roads in the Western district 
for the first six months in 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $73,302,904, 
a rate of 1.98 per cent; for the same six 
months in 1936, their net was $44,311,516, 
or 1.2 per cent, and in 1930 it was $110,- 
184,503 or 2.97 per cent. Gross revenues 
in the Western district for the six months 
amounted to $755,882,329, an increase of 
13 per cent above the same period in 1936, 
but a decrease of 22.1 per cent under the 
Same period in 1930. Operating expenses 
totaled $601,393,046, an increase of 11.1 
per cent compared with 1936, but a de- 
crease of 21.2 per cent under 1970. For 
June alone, the railroads in the Western 
dis‘rict reported a net railway operating 
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income of $26,230,076 compared with $15,- 
573,676 in June, 1936, and $25,581,530 in 
June, 1930. 









Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 


Westing- 
New 


AssociaTion.—R. P. Ives, 
Fifth Ave., 


Arr BRAKE 
house Air Brake Co., 350 
Yorn, N.Y. 

ALLIED RAILWwAy SuppLy Assoc'aTIOn. — F. 

1108 New Post Office Bldg., Joni: 


Gettrust, 
cago, Ill. To meet with Car Ve,artment 
Officers’ Association, International Railway 


General Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 


Makers’ Association, and the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association. Ex- 
hibit, September 28-October 1, 1937, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 


R. R., Chicago, Ii. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents. — E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 21, 1937, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. 
143 Liberty St., New York, (a ee 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Hotel Ever- 
glades, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June, 1938, 
Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF RAaILway ADVERTISING 

AGE *. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 14-15, 1938. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Rar~tway BripGE AND BuILpInG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 





Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 19- 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 
AMERICAN RatLway Car InstituTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 


—E. J. Hoddy, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville & Nashville, R. R., 


AMERIC AN RAILwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 

—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 

tion of American Railroads, a agage | 
Division.—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 

E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. ae 

meeting, March 15- i7, 1938, Palmer House, 

Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway 

Appliances Association, March 14-17, Inter- 

national Amphitheatre, Union Stockyards, 


Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY 
CIATION. — M Jones, 
R. R., Mt. Royal Station, 
Fall meeting, October 8-9, 
body, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeMEN’s AssccIA- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Meeting (not definitely settled) September 
30-October 1, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

AMERICAN SuHort LINE RAILROAD AssSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

AMERIC AN Socrety OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 

E. Javies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. 


Railroad Division.—Marion B. ee, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. 

AMERICAN Transit AssociaTion.—Guy C, 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New 
Annual meeting, Se stember 19-23, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
W. Va. 

AMERICAN Woop PreEseERvERS’ Association. — H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 
27, 1938, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rarircaps. — H. J. 
oe Transportation Bldg., Washing:on, 


Epitors’ <Asso- 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
1937, Hotel Pea- 


M AGAZINE 


Heck- 
York, N._ Y. 
1937, The 
Springs, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


—=ie a 


Operating- Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Transportation Section.—L. 
59 FE. Van Buren St., 


R. Knott, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Freight Station Section —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 

Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 

we as 





Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York, N. Y 
Safety Section. — J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y 
Telegraph and Telephone Section 

W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 


New ‘York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Engineering Division. — Frank McNellis 
sst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Anntal meeting, March 
15-17, 1938, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit by National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association, March 14-17, In- 


ternational Amphitheatre, Union Stock- 


yards, Chicago, Ill 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 


E. Van 
Annual meeting, 
Palmer House, 
Electrical Section 


Buren St., Ch'cago, Til. 

March 15-17, 1938, 
Chicaczo, TIIl. 

Frank McNellis 


(Asst. Secy.), 59 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
October 27-28, 1937, Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, Aovril 5-7, 1938, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Mechanical Division.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Purchases and Stores Divis‘on.—W. J. 

Vesey St., New York, 


Farrell, 30 
WN. Y. 


Freight Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il 


Motor Transvort Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bidg., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division ( A. Buch 


Transportation Bldg.., Washington, 
7. €. 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation 1 Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vic: 
President, Transportation Bld lg... Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Accounting Division i R. Ford, 
Transporté ation Bld-«.. Wash‘net on. 
RD € Annual meeting, 1938, Tor 
onto, Ont. 

Treasury Division.—FE. R. Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Traffic Derartment. A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President. Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy CrLatm Aa! s.—F. L. 
Tohnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1938, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY FreEctRICAt ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W , 1519 
Daily News Pldg.. 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago; Il!. Annual meetine, October 27- 
28, 1937, Hotel Shermon, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

BRIDGE AND BuiILpinc Suppty Men’ ASSOCIA 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Tl Mee‘s 
with American Railway Bridge and Buildin 
Association. 

CanapiaAn Rarttway_ Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 


Wilson Ave., 
Regular meetings, 


D. G.. Montreal. Oue 


second Monday of each 


month, excent June. Jvly and Auzust, Wind 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFIcrrRs’ ASSOCIATION | ae 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt R of Chicago, 
Clearing, Til. Annval meetiry. September 
28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chica~o, Till. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssoctaTIONn oF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chieaco. Ill. Ree 
ular meetings, second Monday of each me onth, 
except Tune, July and August, La alle 
Hotel, Chicago, I[Il. 

Car ForeMeEn’s Assccrat‘on or St. Louts, Mo 
—FE. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetines, third Tues 
day of each month except June, Tuly and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Me 

CentraL Rartway Crus or BuFFALe Mrs. M. 

Reed. 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinlev 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings. 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
Tuly and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FurELt ASSOCIATION. 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 


Association. ) 
INTERNATIONAL a 
ASSOCIATION.—F. 
eral Foreman, 


GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
James (President), Gen 
a Lackawanna & 
Annual meeting, 

Sherman, Chi- 


.Western, Kingsland, N. J. 
September 
cago, IIl. 


28-29, Hotel 


1937, 
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INTERNATIONAL RAiLwaAy Master BLAcKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTI0on.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association. — A. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 29-30, 1937, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMIsSsIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 


808, 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, August 31-Septem- 
ber 3, 1937, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 14-17, 1938, International 
Senneewe, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 

1. 


New Encrtanp Ratirroap CLus. — W. E. 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July, August and Sep- 


Cade, 


tember, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 
New York Rartroap Crus. — D. W. Pye, 30 

Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 

ings, third Friday of each month, except 


June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

PactFic Rattway Crus. — William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Raitway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Evectrricar Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctatTion.—J. McC. Price. Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Asociation of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Rartway Frre Protection Assocration.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RAILway Fuet ANnp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
cration.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 28-October 1, 1937, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Rartway Suppty MANvuracturers’ AssocIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As: 
sociation of American Railroads. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty (Ass’t Secy.), 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Til. Annual meet- 
ing, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Il. 

Stenat Appriance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. 
Signal Section. 

Society oF Orricers, Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RaArILRoAp VeETERANS.—M. W. .Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RartLway Cuuvups. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, Tuly, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Orfrt- 
cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Toor Foremen Svupptiers’ Assocration.—H. W. 
Leighton (President), H. W. Leiehton Com- 
pany, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Meets with American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Ciur.—D. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘“A,’”’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Royal York. 


Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supprty Association. — D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Asociation. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocrtatron.—(See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. 

WeEstTeERN Rattway Crius.—C. L. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 





Sherman, Chicago, III. 


M. George, P. O. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





July Car Buying 
Tops June Record 


While equipment activity lag- 
ged, car purchases ran ahead 
of previous month 


July domestic rolling-stock orders of 3 
locomotives, 1,030 freight cars, and 14 
passenger-train cars carry 1937 totals to 
231 locomotives, 46,120 freight cars and 
470 passenger-train cars. These seven- 
month totals exceed in each category the 
record of the corresponding period of 


August 7, 1937 


pending of, 750 cars at the close of th 
month. 

Passenger-train car orders also showed 
an increase in July, being four cars over 
the June low of 10 units. The 14 cars 
bring the total for the first seven months 
of the year to 470 cars, which already 
exceeds the number ordered during the 
whole of 1936. As of July 31, a total of 
9 cars was on the contemplated purchase 
list. 

No orders for rail were booked during 
the month. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Board oF TRANSPORTATION, City 
or New York, has received bids for 100 
new steel cars for the city’s Independent 
Subway system. A low bid of $41,950 a 
car was submitted jointly by the Ameri- 
can. Car & Foundry Company and the 
Pullman Standard Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This was $1,575 more per car than 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
The Railway Age in July, 1937 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
July 10 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
eee eer ° 1 4-8-4 Company Shops : 
July 31 Newburgh & South Shore ...... 2 0-6-0 Lima Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
July 10 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
SE (tts eerereannigeenneen ee ,000 Gondola Company Shops 
July 24 Hercules Powder Co. .......... 4 Tank General American_ 
July 24 Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. ........ 20 Cov. Hooper American Car & Foundry 
Jarry Si Pieeted Dodee Ce. cnc cccsccssecs 6 Flat Youngstown Steel Car 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
July 17 Southern Pacific ........ “eneee . 2 Tavern Pullman-Standard 
2 Coffee Shop Pullman-Standard 
July 24 New York Central ........000. ‘ 6 ining Pullman-Standard 
4 Baggage- Mail Pullman-Standard 








1936, which saw the purchase of 131 lo- 
comotives, 31,029 freight and 181 passen- 
ger-train cars. In the case of passenger- 
carrying equipment, 1937 thus far exceeds 
the record of the whole of 1936—307 
cars. In the export field, American car 
and locomotive builders received no orders 
in July. Canadian equipment companies 
sold one locomotive and 30 freight cars 
for Dominion use. 

The 3 locomotives purchased in July 
constitute a considerable decrease from 
the 9 units ordered in July of 1936 and 
a sharp drop from the 22 bought in June. 
In spite of the summer lull, however, the 
7-months’ total for the year exceeds that 
of the previous year by 100 units. At 
the end of the month there were contem- 
plated purchases of 4 steam and 20 Diesel 
locomotives. 

In contrast to the sharp falling off in 
locomotive buying during the month, the 
purchase of 1,030 freight cars in July 
almost doubles June orders for 528 cars, 
indicating an increasing demand for roll- 
ing stock in this category. And while 
this month’s total is far below the 4,469 
units ordered in July of 1936, as may be 
discerned above the 7 months’ total for 
the year greatly exceeds the like portion 
of 1936’s record. There were also in- 
quiries outstanding for, and purchases 


the low bid offered on similar cars last 


March. 
FREIGHT CARS 


THE PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION has or- 
dered 25 hopper cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 31. 


THe ILttnors CENTRAL has ordered 
1,000 hopper cars, dividing the order 
equally between The Ryan Car Company 
and The Pressed Steel Car Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 31. Pressed 
Steel will begin construction August 29 at 
the rate of 10 or 12 cars a day, while 
Ryan will start building August 18 at the 
rate of 20 cars a day. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
2,000 tons of 90-Ib. A.S.C.E. rail, from 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


Tue Wapasu has ordered 6,500 tons of 
112-lb. rail, placing 1,300 tons with the 
Inland Steel Company, 1,500 tons with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and 3,700 tons 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion. 
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Supply Trade 





The Pettibone Mulliken Company, 
Chicago, was reorganized, effective July 1. 
Operations and personnel are continued by 
the Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, 
with the same headquarters. 


Marvin Marsh, special Armco sales 
representative of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to manager of the newly 
created district office in that city. 


Clarence D. Hicks, who has been 
elected vice-president of the Union Rail- 
way Equipment Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., en- 
tered railway service as a special agent 
for the St. Louis Southwestern, from 
which position he later resigned to enter 
the employ of the supply department of 
the Missouri Pacific. Subsequently, he 
was employed in the mechanical, operat- 





Clarence D. Hicks 


ing, engineering, traffic and executive de- 
partments. During the War, he served 
with the Federal Railroad Administration 
at Washington, following which he joined 
the staff of the federal regional director 
of the Southwestern region at St. Louis, 
remaining in that position until the end 
of federal control. At this time, he was 
appointed assistant to the president of the 
Missouri Pacific, which position he held 
until 1928, when he became special rep- 
resentative of the president on special du- 
ties in Old Mexico with headquarters at 
Mexico City, D. F. After completing 
this assignment in 1933, he returned to 
the United States and engaged in the rail- 
way supply business at St. Louis, Mo., 
which activities he will continue with his 
hew appointment. Announcement of Mr. 
Hicks’ appointment appeared in the July 
24 issue of the Railway Age. 


OBITUARY 


Henry S. Demarest, president and 
treasurer of Greene, Tweed & Co., New 
York, died at his home in Hempstead, 
N. Y., on July 11, at the age of 70. He 
had been associated with the company 
since 1900, and before that date served 
with the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Finaneial 





BaLTtiMorE & OnI0.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to borrow $5,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The loan 
would mature on September 1, 1942, and 
would be used to retire $4,427,000 of 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh general 
mortgage five per cent bonds and $573,- 
000 of outstanding equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Acquisition—The 
Central Vermont Terminal, Inc., has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to purchase the operat- 
ing rights of the Central Vermont Trans- 
portation Company. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Joint Operation 
and Abandonment.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company (1) to operate un- 
der trackage rights (a) over the line of 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis be- 
tween Erie Junction, Ind., and the point 
of connection with the New York Central 
at or near Seventy-third Street, approxi- 
mately 10.89 miles, in Chicago, and also 
over a track of the Nickel Plate extending 
from the line above described to a connec- 
tion with the Illinois Central at or near 
Eighty-third Street, approximately 0.09 
mile, in Chicago, (b) over the line of rail- 
road of the Illinois Central between IIli- 
nois Central Junction and South Water 
Street freight house, north of Randolph 
Street, approximately 9.93 miles, in Chi- 
cago, and (c) over the line of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana between its point 
of connection with the line of the Nickel 
Plate and its point of connection with the 
line of the Belt Railway of Chicago at 
Pullman Junction, approximately 0.35 
mile, in Chicago. The commission has 
dismissed the application of this company 
to (2) abandon operation under trackage 
rights (a) «.er the Erie between Erie 
Junction and Indiana-Illinois State line, 
approximately 0.43 mile, in Lake County, 
Ind., and (b) over the Western Indiana 
between Indiana-Illinois State line and 
Dearborn Station, at Polk Street, in Chi- 
cago, approximately 19.99 miles. This lat- 
ter action was taken in view of the fact 
that the railroad had abandoned operations 
on these lines twelve years ago. 


Curicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Reopen- 
ing of Reorganization Case—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has ordered that the reorganization pro- 
ceedings of this company be reopened on 
September 9, in order that there may be 
received into the record pertinent portions 
of the evidence presented at the hearings 
of Senator Wheeler’s subcommittee which 
is investigating the financing of railroads 
on May 11, 12, 13, and 14 and June 9. 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
cirIc.—A bandonment.—The trustees have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
extending from Wauzeka, Wis., to La 
Farge, 52 miles. 
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MAINE CENTRAL.—Stock.—Stockholders 
have been notified of a special meeting 
August 25, at which they will be asked 
to ratify an increase of $10,000,000 in the 
company’s stock. The new issue is to be 
of prior preference shares, to be reserved 
for conversion of the road’s general mort- 
gage bonds. 


Missourrt Paciric—Lease—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized the trustee to lease the 
property of the Kiowa, Hardtner & Pa- 
cific. 


New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.— 
Receivers —Edwin L. Garyin and James 
L. Dohr have been appointed receivers of 
this company by Federal Judge H. W. 
Goddard (New York), following the fail- 
ure of reorganization under trusteeship 
under the federal bankruptcy law. 


NorFotK SoOUTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized the receivers to 
abandon that portion of a branch line 
known as the Belhaven branch, extending 
from Mackeys, N. C., to Bishop Cross, 
23.2 miles. 


St. JosepH Union Depot.—Operating 
Contract.—Approval of a contract for the 
operation of this property at St. Joseph, 
Mo., is sought in a joint application filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the 
Chicago Great Western; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; the Missouri Pacific; and the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island. 


St. Lours-San Francisco.—Leave To 
File Plan Denied—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has denied 
the application of W. B. Stratton to file a 
plan of reorganization in the reorganization 
proceedings of this company. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Purchase of 
Certificates—Trustees of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco will, after August 16, 1937, 
purchase, at not more than face value, all 
past due equipment trust certificates ma- 
tured up to and including December 31, 


1936. 


St. Lovurs-SAN Franctsco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized an exten- 
sion of the time of abandonment of the 
line of this company between Fayette 
Junction, Ark., and Elkins, to September 
30. 


SHEARWOOD. — Abandonment. — The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
its entire line extending from Nevils, Ga., 
to Egypt, 23.74 miles. 


SouTHERN.—Stock.—This company has 


-announced to its stockholders that, at their 


annual meeting, to be held October 19, 
they will be asked to authorize the issu- 
ance of 2,900,000 shares of no-par common 
stock—1,298,200 to be exchanged share- 
for-share for existing $100-par common 
and the balance to be held in reserve for 
future sale to meet maturing obligations, 
thus reducing the company’s loan capital. 
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SouTHERN New Jersey.—Resumption of 
Operation—This road has acquired and 
undertaken operation, effective August 3, 
for freight service only, of that part of 
the property formerly owned and operated 
by the Tuckerton extending from Barne- 
gat, N. J., to Tuckerton, with a branch 
line between Manahawken and Hilliard. 
Freight will be interchanged between this 
road and the Central of New Jersey at 
Barnegat. 


SouTHERN Pactiric. — Abandonment. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate au- 
thorizing the abandonment of the 2.07-mi. 
section of its Coalinga branch between 
Crump, Calif., and Le Roy. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Acquisition—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the El Paso & South- 
western to acquire the properties of the 
Alamogordo & Sacramento Mountain and 
the El Paso & Northeastern. 


SPoKANE, PortLtANp & SEATTLE.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to assume liability 
for $1,200,000 of 2% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal 
annual installments of $120,000 on July 1, 
from 1938 to 1947. The issue has been 
sold at 102.222 to Paine, Webber & Co., 
and Estabrook & Co., of New York, mak- 
ing the average annual interest cost to the 
company approximately 2.3 per cent. The 
commission has also authorized the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern to 
assume liability as joint and several 
guarantors. 


Texas & Pactric.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
its La Fourche branch extending from 
Donaldsonville, La., to Ratliff, 11.7 miles. 





Union Exectric.—Acquisition and Se- 
curities—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to acquire and operate the prop- 
erty of the Union Traction. The commis- 
sion has also authorized this company to 
issue $287,000 of first mortgage income 
bonds, $287,000 of 2 per cent noncumula- 
tive preferred stock, consisting of 5,740 
shares of a par value of $50 a share, and 
2,500 shares of common stock of no par 
value in acquiring this property. 


VIRGINIA CENTRAL.— Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its entire line extending from 
Orange, Va., to Fredericksburg, 38 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—$4.00, pay- 
able August 16 to holders of record July 31. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
August 3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 50.61 52.68 54.11 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.39 80.65 81.13 
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Richard W. Witt, 





assistant freight 
Southern, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been appointed assistant vice-president of 
the system, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of the industrial 
and agricultural department. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Wilbur G. Hunt, auditor of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position of 
assistant general auditor, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., and has been succeeded 
by James P. McDonald, auditor of dis- 
bursements at Topeka, who, in turn, has 
been succeeded by Clem. .O.. Clark, as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements at To- 
peka. 


H. T. Whipple, general attorney of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral counsel with the same headquarters, 
to replace M. B. Pierce, who has re- 
signed to enter private practice, and has 
been succeeded by Paca Oberlin, gen- 
eral attorney. W. T. Pierson, valuation 
and commerce attorney, has been promoted 
to general attorney and J. P. Canny, as- 
sistant to the general attorney, has been 
promoted to assistant general attorney. 


William G. Bruen, secretary of the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has retired effective July 
31. He was born in Newark, N. J., in 
1860 and in 1878 entered the employ of 
the Illinois Central, serving first in its 
auditing department in New York and 
then as assistant secretary at Chicago. 
After 30 years service with the Illinois 
Central, he resigned in 1908 to become 
secretary of the Western Pacific. From 
1915 to 1916 he was employed by the Wa- 
bash and then returned to the Western 
Pacific to remain in continuous service 
until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


A. C. Bradley, division engineer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. J. Wegener has been appointed act- 
ing chief special agent of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
to succeed M. J. Lins, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


R. H. Downes, acting assistant to the 
general manager of the eastern lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager 
with the same headquarters to succeed E. 
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A. Goeldner, who has retired at his own 
request after 32 years service. 


D. K. Price, superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Latonia, Ky. 
has been transferred to the Louisville divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 
to succeed W. O. Dilley, deceased, and 
has been succeeded by A. M. Stevenson 
assistant superintendent, with headquar 
ters at Louisville. 


J. E. Kemp, trainmaster on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western at Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed assistant superintenden: 
of the Grand Junction division with head- 
quarters at Grand Junction, Colo., effective 
July 22. L. T. Wright, chief dispatcher, 
has been appointed trainmaster with head- 
quarters at Pueblo, Colo., to succeed Wal- 
ter Allen, who has been transferred to 
Denver, succeeding Mr. Kemp. 


H. R. Fegley, chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of the Western division of the 
Western Pacific, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding C. E. McDon- 
ald, who has beén appointed trainmaster 
at Wendover, Utah. M-. McDonald suc- 
ceeds L. D. Brady, who has been trans- 
ferred to Portola, Cal., relieving C. E. 
Renner, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


H. B. Magill, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Georgia division of 
the Railway Express Agency at A-lanta, 
Ga., as announced in the Railway Age of 
July 17, has had 33 years of service in the 
express business in the southwest and 
south. Starting as a driver at Brown- 





H. B. Magill 


wood, Texas, in July, 1904, he held various 
positions in that state, including agent and 
route agent. In September, 1917, after 
almost a year as station agent in San An- 
tonio, he became chief clerk to the super- 
intendent in that city. Two years later, 
he entered accounting work and served as 
district accountant at Kansas City, Mo., 
for seven years. Mr. Magill then went 
to Philadelphia as chief clerk to general 
auditor and during the next year, 1928, 
was appointed chief district accountant in 
the regional accounting department at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which position he held 
until January, 1937, when he became divi- 
sion supervisor at Jacksonville, Fla., the 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMATIC 
COMPENSATOR AND 
SNUBBER 








RAILWAY AGE 





The Type E-2 Radial Buffer makes for safer and easier locomotive riding. 
Its spherical and cylindrical faces permit movement in any direction, while 
its predetermined frictional resistance dampens all oscillation between 
engine and tender and avoids all lost motion and subsequent destructive 
shocks to drawbar and pins. 
Its twin, the Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber, takes the 
job of maintaining proper driving box adjustment and further improves 


smoothness of operation, extends locomotive mileage and reduces main- 


tenance costs. 


When maintenance is required, a replacement part assumes importance 
equal to that of the device itself and should be purchased with equal 
care. Use only genuine Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 
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position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC 


W. J. Luchsinger, chief clerk to the 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Northern Pzcific at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed the late G. A. Mitchell. 


G. F. Jones, division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Casper, 
Wyo., has been promoted to executive gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., and has been succeeded by 
O. C. Wallace, general agent, with head- 
quarters at Scottsbluff. 


E. D. Wilson, general merchandise 
agent of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed general development agent in 
charge of the agricultural and industrial 
departments, with the same headquarters, 
and has been succeeded by J. P. Gunther. 
H. W. Gilbert has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City. W. D. Burch, com- 
mercial agent at Houston, Tex., has been 
appointed acting general agent at Shreve- 
port, La. 


J. C. Kirk, first assistant general 
freight agent of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed W. L. Nichol, de- 
ceased. F. L. Weiland, division freight 
agent at Nashville, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, with jurisdictior over 
local solicitation and service at all stations 
other than Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nashville 
and Memphis. C. B. O’Connor has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
in charge of rates at Nashville. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


D. A. Kuebler has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Northern division of 
the Kansas City Southern with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburg, Kan., to succeed W. J. 
Lank, assigned to other duties. 


T. A. Blair has been appointed district 
engineer of the Northern district of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at La Junta, Col., to succeed L. 
G. Harris, assigned to other duties. 


A. R. Clark, general foreman, tele- 
graph and signal department, Norfolk & 
Western, has been appointed supervisor of 
telephones and telegraph, with headquar- 
ters, as before, at Roanoke, Va. J. O. 
Trump, signal inspector, has been ap- 
pointed general foreman, telegraph and 
signal department, at Roanoke. 


Mason Rector, roadmaster on _ the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at El Reno, Okla., has been 
promoted to district maintenance engineer, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., to 
succeed W. E. Heimerdinger, who has 
been transferred to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
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replace L. J. . Hughes, who has been ap- 
pointed division engineer with headquar- 
ters at Des Moines to relieve A: C. Brad- 
ley, who has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. W. Beach, whose appointment as 
bridge engineer of the Northern Pacific 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 24, 
has been in the employ of this company 
for 25 years. He was born on April 13, 
1889, at Wolcott, N. Y., and was educated 
in civil engineering at the University of 
Michigan, graduating in 1911. He entered 
railway service with the Northern Pacific 
in November, 1912, as a draftsman and 
designer in the bridge department. In 
September, 1916, Mr. Beach was advanced 
to assistant engineer in charge of the valu- 
ation of bridges, remaining in the valua- 
tion department until June, 1922, except 
for one year which he spent on construc- 
tion work. At the end of this period Mr. 
Beach was appointed assistant engineer in 
the construction department and in No- 
vember, 1928, he was promoted to as- 
sistant district engineer with headquarters 
at St. Paul. In March, 1937, following 
several years on special assignments, Mr. 
Beach was appointed acting bridge engi- 
neer, which position he held until his ap- 
pointment as bridge engineer effective 
June 15. 


MECHANICAL 


W. L. Trout, generat ‘master mechanic 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed superintendent of motive power 
and R. C. Goebel, assistant to the general 
master mechanic, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the superintendent of motive power, 
their previous positions having been abol- 
ished and the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent of motive power having been ex- 
tended over the car department. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph E. Griffin, coal freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died in that city cn August 3. 


A. L. Parmele, treasurer of the New 
York, Ontario and Western, and an em- 
ployee of that company for 57 years, died 
on August 4. 


John George McNab, general foreign 
freight agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., died 
suddenly on July 31 at the Montreal Gen- 
eral hospital in his 58th year. 


Harry F. Hunter, who retired as im- 
migration and agricultural agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters in Chicago, in 1929, 
died on August 1 in South Haven, Mich. 
He entered the employ of the Milwaukee 
40 years ago at Mellette, S. D., and at 
the age of 28 was elected to serve as a 
member of the first Dakota territorial 
legislature which convened in Bismark, 
now in the state of North Dakota. 


William L. Nichol, general freight 
agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Nashville, 
Tenn., who died on July 25 following a 
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long illness, was born on January 5, 1872. 
He attended Wallace University School, 
Memphis University, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. and the University of the South at 
Sewanee, where he graduated in 1891. He 
entered Tailway service in the same year 
as a check ‘clerk in the Atlanta office of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
and in June, 1892, was appointed rate clerk 
at Nashville. In 1897, he was made as- 
sistant local agent in direct charge of the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition freight 
traffic at Nashville. At the close of the ex- 
position he became a soliciting freight 
agent for the N. C. & St. L.; in 1899 he 
was appointed commercial agent at Chicago 
and in 1906 commercial agent at Nash- 
ville. In 1912, he was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, which position 
he held until 1922, when he was pro- 
moted to general freight agent, the posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
death. 


Russell C. Watkins, vice-president and 
general manager of the Louisiana lines of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., died in that city on 
July 28. ~He was born on September 18, 
1874, in Lowndes county, Ala., and re- 
ceived his education at the Agricultural 
and Mining College of Texas. He entered 
railway service on September 18, 1895, as 
section laborer and track-walker on the 
West Texas lines of the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio. In April, 1896, 
he was transferred to the engineering de- 
partment as a rodman and served in this 
capacity until November, 1896, when he 
was transferred to the track department as 
a student foreman in the Houston yards 
of the Texas & New Orleans. In Febru- 
ary, 1897, he received a leave of absence 
from the Southern Pacific to become engi- 
neer for the Juarez Construction Company 
in Mexico and in that capacity had charge 
of the construction of a part of the line of 
the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific in 
the state of Chihuahua. At the end of his 
leave of absence, Mr. Watkins assumed 
charge of the grade revision work on the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio in 
the Rio Grande valley near El Paso, Tex., 
and was subsequently transferred to the 
Louisiana lines as engineer in charge of the 
construction on branch lines. He was pro- 
moted to acting division engineer at San 
Antonio, Tex., in 1900 and after serving 
in this capacity for several months was ap- 
pointed office engineer, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex. He was promoted to 
right-of-way agent of the Louisiana lines 
on January 1, 1904, which position he held 
until January 1, 1913, when he was pro- 
moted to acting division superintendent of 
the Houston division, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex. He was promoted 
to division superintendent on July 1 of the 
same year. During the period of federal 
control he served as corporate maintenance 
engineer on the Louisiana lines and upor 
the termination of federal control contin- 
ued in that capacity, preparing the claims 
against the director general of railroads 
for the Southern Pacific. He continued in 
this capacity until March 1, 1923, when he 
was promoted to vice-president and general 
manager, which position he has held until 
his death. 
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NEW HEAVY POWER FOR THE 


RAILWAY AGE 





August 7, 1937 Au 





K. 























WEIGHTS IN WORKING ORDER, POUNDS 
——__—_ — erntcegenathatasgatnncemrte : 
On Drivers Eng. Truck | Trailer Truck Total Engine | Tender Loaded 
wae! | a ne eo 7 
350,000 50,600 Rear 55,200 509,000 348,000 
WHEEL BASE TRACTIVE EFFORT 
Driving | Engine | Eng. & Tender 
ae Pest ee areas 93,300 
| 1 
24° 4" 48' 8" 98° 5" 

BOILER CYLINDERS | DRIV ING 
ee hee | WHEEL 
| | 
Diameter | Pressure Diameter Stroke | Diameter 
92" 310 Ib. |} _ 34” 70” 
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LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 





LIMA)O¢ 





August 7, 1937 RAILWAY AGE 27 





- KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








PORT 
ARTHUR 
ROUTE 








The first of ten heavy 2-10-4 Type locomotives 





(5 oil burning, 5 coal burning) recently delivered by 


Lima to the Kansas City Southern Railway. 


This power is designed to meet the requirements of 


high capacity, high speed freight service. 








IADCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
LiMA OHIO 














Vol. 103, No. 6 


RAILWAY AGE 


185 
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26 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





GATE OF DOLMA-BAGTCHE, ISTANBUL 


This arched gateway is the main entrance to the 
famous Palace of Dolma-Bagtche, built by Abd-ul- 
Mejid in 1853 on the site of the ruins of an old palace. 
Dolma-Bagtche, called the “‘Pearl of the Bosphorus’, 
is of white marble and the vastest palace in the Otto- 
man Empire. It was designed by Bolian, an Armenian 
Architect, whose instructions were to “complete an 
edifice that surpassed every palatial dwelling that any 
Sultan anywhere had ever beheld.” Variety and 
ostentatious prodigality are its prominent character- 


HARBISON -WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





istics. This palace became the residence of three 
successive Sultans, Abd-ul-Mejid, Abd-ul-Aziz and 
Mourad V. » » » The Security Sectional Arch for 
the locomotive firebox improves fuel economy on any 
locomotive. It has had a major influence in firebox 
design of large modern power and is essential to their 
successful operation. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists x» » > 
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Elesco Types of Feed Water Heating Equipment 


Dot the World 


In practically every country in the 
7 ist E world you will find applications of Elesco 


types of feed water heating equipments 
S U Pp E R H E nN T E R ... either the single stage exhaust steam 
injector type, or the closed type equipped 

& ‘@) M PA N Y with a single pump. 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


Some railroads prefer the injector type 
and some the other type. Either type 





60 East 42d Street, New York effects an increase in the evaporative 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago capacity of the locomotive boiler. If the 
Canada: The Superheater Co., Ltd., Montreal increase in capacity is not used, there 


will be a substantial reduction in the 


| AES fuel and water rate. 


Investigate the possibilities of Elesco 
Superheaters _ feed water heating equipment on your 


Feed Water Heaters locomotives. 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 
DEPENDABLE 


Tangential Steam Dryers 


Superheated Steam Pyrometers ECONOMICAL 
American Throttles EFFICIENT 
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August 7, 1937 RAILWAY AGE 


Railroad — Over Recent Years Show 
. That Repairs On Old Equipment Are Potent 
Factor In Reducing Profits Of Carriers 


‘A railroad man recently explained the high repair costs of equipment on 
his road last year by saying that the line until recently had purchased no 
new cars or engines for several years. . . . 


“Effect of repair item on revenues is apt to become more evident in periods 
of rising traffic as older motive power and rolling stock can be relegated to 
storage when loadings drop, while they must be brought out and put into 
serviceable shape to take care of ascending traffic. Naturally, the newer 
and more efficient equipment is put on the lines first with the result that as 
older and still older cars and engines start operating to meet rising ship- 
ments, not only repairs but double heading shorter trains, fuel and labor 
shoot cost up out of all proportion to volume of business. 


‘The idea is general throughout industry that in periods of rising business, 
ratio of cost increase should be considerably lower than that of gross busi- 
ness done. In the past four years, however, maintenance and transportation 
costs of the roads have risen at approximately the same rate as have gross 
revenues. In other words, the railways do not seem to be obtaining any- 
thing like the full benefits that should be expected from betterment of 
traffic. . . . 


“While comparisons between various roads are hardly possible because of 
the many individuai factors in the situation, it is noticeable that the road 
with the lowest percentage of old equipment is the only road to show a 
lower repair cost per traffic mile in 1936 than in 1934.” 


Arundel Cotter 
Wall Street Journal 
July 8, 1937 
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